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BETWEEN  TWO  WORLDS 

Sandra,  almost  six,  sits  pushing  the  porch  swing  back  and  forth,  faster  and 
faster.  This  is  the  first  day  of  school.  Every  shining  curl  is  in  place.  Her  pink 
pinafore  is  crisp  and  new.  She  has  turned  it  up  carefully  before  sitting  down 
to  wait  for  Jim  and  Peg,  who  are  coming  soon  to  take  her  to  school.  When 
she  sees  them  approaching,  she  jumps  from  the  swing.  But  instead  of  running 
out  to  meet  them*  she  goes  dashing  into  the  house  calling,  “Mother,  Mother!” 

Her  mother,  who  has  been  watching  from  the  window,  says  soothingly, 
“What  is  it,  darling?  I am  right  here.” 

“I  want  to  stay  here  with  you.  Please,  do  I have  to  go  to  school?” 

“Why,  Sandra,  I thought  you  wanted  to  go  to  school.  You  got  up  early  this 
morning  and  couldn’t  get  ready  fast  enough.  Remember  the  day  we  went 
over  and  looked  all  around  the  school  and  you  said  you  couldn’t  wait?” 

“Oh,  I do  want  to  go,  but  I’m  scared.” 

Peg  and  Jim  are  at  the  door.  “Come  on,  Sandra,”  calls  Peg.  “You’ll  like  it. 
Miss  Hill  is  your  teacher.  She’s  nice.  I had  her  last  year.  She  won’t  let  you 
be  scared.” 

“It’s  just  like  at  home  in  her  room,”  Jim  chimes  in.  “She  makes  you  feel 
good.” 

Finally  Sandra  is  persuaded.  With  a backward  look  and  a farewell  wave  to 
her  mother,  she  goes  off  between  Jim  and  Peg.  The  familiar  world  of  home 
and  Mother  is  soon  out  of  sight  and  the  unfamiliar  world  of  school  lies  ahead. 

On  the  other  side  of  town  another  little  six-year-old  is  just  leaving  the  box- 
car in  which  she  lives,  on§  of  a family  of  six.  Celia,  too,  walks  with  lagging 
steps  and  is  tempted  to  turn  back  to  Mother,  the  three  “little  ones,”  and  the 
baby  she  is  leaving  behind.  Some  of  the  coal  grime  that  never  quite  comes  off 
is  still  on  her  hands  and  face  in  spite  of  her  mother’s  scrubbing.  Her  faded 
dress  is  fairly  clean,  but  it  had  been  to  school  many  times  before  Peg’s  mother 
sent  it  to  the  rummage  sale  last  spring. 

You  are  at  school  waiting  for  Sandra  and  Celia  and  their  classmates.  This  is 
the  fifth  group  of  beginners  you  have  welcomed.  Celia  and  Sandra  come  into 
the  room  together,  eying  each  other  warily.  They  are  the  first  to  arrive.  You 
wonder  what  they  are  thinking  as  they  step  over  the  threshold  into  the  new 
world  of  school. 
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Suddenly  you  are  engulfed  in  a tide  of  children,  tall,  short,  thin,  pudgy, 
square  built,  and  “average.”  One  boy  wears  a brace  on  a withered  leg.  Two 
children  are  wearing  glasses.  One  child  has  a hearing  aid.  Here  comes  a tiny 
little  girl  who  looks  like  a doll,  and  right  behind  her  one  who  is  clumsy  and 
overgrown.  Blond  hair,  brown  hair,  blue  eyes,  brown  eyes,  sallow  skin,  pink- 
and-white  skin  with  the  glow  of  health— here  they  come.  Some  are  scrubbed 
and  starched,  with  curls,  braids,  or  square-cut  bobs  sleekly  brushed  and  shin- 
ing. Some  look  grimy  and  unkempt,  with  hair  lank,  limp,  and  stringy.  You 
note  these  differences  in  physical  equipment  and  outward  mien  with  keen 
awareness  of  the  effect  they  may  have  on  each  child’s  social  development. 

Jane  is  shy.  Erma  is  aggressive,  pushing  and  shoving  her  way  in.  Nancy 
is  demonstrative  and  affectionate.  Carla  has  a chip  on  her  shoulder.  Buddy 
is  sucking  his  thumb,  and  bursts  into  tears  when  his  mother  leaves.  Raymond  is 
busy  telling  the  others  what  to  do.  You  observe  these  different  personality 
traits  and  speculate  as  to  how  they  will  influence  each  child’s  social  growth  in 
the  year  ahead. 

You  have  lived  in  this  small  town  four  years  now.  You  know  that  Jack  is 
an  only  child  whose  parents  dote  on  him.  Dick  is  the  oldest  of  four.  Marjorie 
has  four  brothers  older  than  she  is.  Paula  has  two  sisters  older  and  a new  baby 
brother  younger  than  she.  Betsy  has  one  sister  who  is  fifteen.  Marilyn  is  next 
to  the  youngest  of  the  seven  children  in  her  family.  You  have  had  some  of 
the  older  children  in  these  families  in  your  room.  You  have  seen  how  the  size 
of  the  family  and  the  place  of  each  child  in  his  family  influence  the  kinds  of 
problems  he  meets  and  the  adjustments  he  has  to  make  as  a part  of  his  social 
development. 

Howard’s  father  is  president  of  the  Farmer’s  State  Bank  and  this  family  lives 
in  the  finest  house  in  town.  Ella  lives  with  her  grandmother  because  her  parents 
are  dead.  Martha’s  parents  are  divorced  and  she  lives  “half  and  half.”  Louise 
has  “been  everywhere  and  seen  everything,”  for  her  family  has  moved  often 
from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another.  Jay  has  spent  his  first  five  years  in 
a big  city.  Bruce  has  lived  all  his  life  on  an  isolated  farm.  Paul  fives  in  a 
Quonset  community  near  the  college.  Marion  fives  with  her  mother  in  a dingy 
hotel  room.  George’s  mother  is  noted  for  her  immaculate  housekeeping— never 
a thing  out  of  place.  At  Dick’s  house  everything  is  at  sixes  and  sevens,  and 
bedlam  reigns  much  of  the  time.  Ruth’s  mother  has  never  been  known  to  lift 
her  voice,  but  beware  of  that  look  she  gives  when  Ruth  steps  out  of  fine. 
Jimmy’s  father  is  known  as  a strict  disciplinarian  and  a “hard”  man.  Buddy’s 
father  “drinks”  and  his  mother  takes  in  washing  to  support  the  family.  You 
realize  that  these  home  situations  and  adult  patterns  of  behavior  are  crucial 
factors  that  will  affect  the  way  these  children  will  act  and  react  toward  others. 
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As  they  come  in  alone,  or  by  twos  and  threes  with  older  neighbor  children, 
brothers,  sisters,  or  mothers,  you  meet  them  at  the  door.  You  are  wearing  your 
prettiest  dress.  Your  welcoming  smile  and  warm  greeting  make  Celia  and 
Sandra  feel  good.  Sandra  says  she  thinks  you  look  a little  like  her  mother. 
Celia  tells  you  that  you  are  beautiful.  You  give  Mary,  who  started  to  school 
last  year  but  because  of  a long  illness  is  “repeating,”  an  affectionate  hug,  and 
when  you  tell  her  she  is  going  to  be  your  “right  hand”  this  year,  she  fairly 
beams.  Your  loving  pat  on  the  head  for  Marguerite,  your  appreciation  for  the 
tightly  clutched  bouquet  Jane  has  brought,  delights  them.  You  speak  very 
distinctly  when  you  greet  Joe,  who  is  wearing  a hearing  aid,  and  he  grins 
shyly.  Your  heart  goes  out  to  John  when  he  stumbles  because  of  his  brace.  He 
says,  “Thank  you,”  and  smiles  gratefully  when  you  give  him  a casual  hand.  By 
these  signs  you  hope  the  children  will  know  they  are  in  a “home”  at  school. 
You  reassure  the  mothers  who  have  come,  but  tactfully  suggest  it  will  be  wise 
for  them  to  leave  the  children  with  you  this  first  day.  You  know  that  for  a 
time  you  will  become  a kind  of  auxiliary  mother  for  these  children.  You  cannot 
displace  Mother  or  become  a substitute  for  her,  but  you  can  strengthen  the 
children’s  sense  of  security  in  this  strange  world  beyond  their  homes. 

At  last  the  mothers  are  gone  and  you  are  alone  with  the  children,  forty-three 
little  individuals  ranging  in  age  from  five-and-a-half  to  six-and-a-half.  Here  is 
another  group  of  beginners,  each  facing  one  of  the  major  adjustments  of  his 
life.  Each  still  carries  with  him  deep  ties  to  his  home,  a familiar  world.  Each 
must  acquire  a new  set  of  ties  in  the  school,  an  unfamiliar  world.  Each  is  be- 
tween two  worlds. 

Guiding  Orientation  to  School 

For  a fleeting  moment  you  regret  that  you  have  not  always  greeted  begin- 
ning children  as  you  have  Sandra  and  Celia  and  their  classmates.  You  have 
not  had  an  easy  time  learning  to  accept  wholeheartedly  children  from  families 
and  neighborhoods  different  from  the  one  in  which  you  grew  up.  There  was 
a time  when  you  would  have  been  more  concerned  about  Celia’s  grimy-look- 
ing  hands  than  about  her  need  for  a warm,  affectionate  greeting.  The  way  you 
feel  about  children,  the  way  you  act  toward  them  and  react  to  them  as  indi- 
viduals has  undergone  many  changes  in  the  past  four  years.  As  you  have 
learned  more  about  children  you  have  changed  your  way  of  working  with 
beginners.  Now  you  try  to  plan  for  them  in  terms  of  what  they  need  rather 
than  what  you  want.  You  have  learned  to  accept  as  normal,  behavior  that 
once  disturbed  you.  You  have  come  to  realize  that  behavior  which  is  comfort- 
able for  adults  in  a situation  is  not  necessarily  desirable  for  the  best  develop- 
ment of  children,  and  you  have  changed  your  ways  of  working  with  them. 
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You  have  not  always  believed  that  an  inviting,  homelike  classroom  is  not 
necessarily  a matter  of  modern  furniture,  tinted  walls,  pastel  “blackboards,” 
wide  cork  bulletin  boards,  polished  linoleum-tiled  floors,  indirect  lighting,  and 
paneled  coat  space.  How  you  have  envied  the  teachers  in  the  new  building! 
But  you  yourself  have  demonstrated  that  rows  of  seats  fastened  to  the  floors, 
battered  desks,  dingy  walls,  chipped  gray  blackboards,  splintered  floors,  un- 
shaded bulbs  dangling  from  the  ceiling,  and  an  old-fashioned  cloakroom  can 
be  transformed  into  a school  home  to  which  children  come  eagerly.  You  hope 
your  classroom  reflects  a little  of  the  art  of  homemaking  you  possess,  and  the 
affection  and  concern  you  have  come  to  feel  for  children  of  all  kinds. 

You  think  of  the  many  hours  you  spent  the  week  before  school  opened, 
transforming  your  drab  classroom  into  an  inviting  spot  for  the  Sandras  and 
Celias,  the  Bobs  and  Pauls  who  would  live  there  for  the  next  nine  months.  It 
has  come  alive  with  gay  plants,  flowers,  pictures,  colorful  drapes  pulled  back 
to  let  in  all  the  light  possible,  a chintz-covered  child’s  rocker,  an  old  table 
covered  with  gay  oilcloth,  and  a bit  of  washable  floor  covering.  You  feel  amply 
repaid  as  you  watch  the  children’s  eyes  taking  it  all  in.  Not  only  have  you 
worked  at  creating  an  inviting  school  home,  but  you  have  worked  just  as  hard 
on  your  plans  for  this  first  day  of  living  and  learning  in  school. 

After  telling  the  children  your  name,  you  give  plenty  of  time  for  them  to 
get  acquainted  and  learn  a little  about  each  other.  You  soon  discover  that  Bill 
doesn’t  feel  at  home  as  “William,”  that  Jimmy  does  not  like  to  be  called  James. 
Buddy  has  another  name,  but  the  only  one  he  knows  is  “Buddy.”  Formal  names 
and  addresses  can  wait  for  a later  time.  Helping  children  feel  at  home  is  your 
chief  concern  today. 

Getting  acquainted  with  the  room  comes  next.  As  the  children  explore  each 
corner,  you  guide,  watch,  and  listen.  You  think  of  some  of  the  problems  this 
group  will  encounter  in  adjusting  to  the  complexities  of  school  life  at  an  age 
characterized  by  almost  complete  absorption  in  self.  You  wonder  how  each 
will  work  out  the  problems  involved  in  learning  to  live  with  other  children  of 
about  the  same  age,  and  with  you,  the  teacher.  How  will  they  adjust  to  the 
other  adults  in  the  school,  and  to  the  many  children  of  different  ages  they 
will  meet  in  the  halls  or  on  the  playground?  You  wish  these  children  might 
have  begun  their  school  experiences  in  kindergarten.  Then  they  could  have 
made  their  first  adjustments  to  school  life  and  to  their  own  age  group  during 
the  comfortable  “plateau  ’ period  when  such  adjustments  are  much  easier  and 
smoother  than  they  will  be  now. 

Most  of  these  beginners  will  find  group  situations  difficult,  you  know,  for 
they  will  all  want  to  talk  at  once— they  will  all  want  to  be  first.  They  will  have 
trouble  making  choices.  With  their  self-expressive  interests,  they  will  have,  at 
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first,  little  concern  for  the  group  as  such.  Each  will  want  his  own  way— many 
will  engage  in  quarreling,  cheating,  and  physical  combat  to  get  it.  Already 
“tattletaling,”  bossiness,  exclusion  of  a third  child  are  being  evidenced  in  this 
exploring,  get-acquainted  time.  But  you  are  not  worried,  because  you  have 
seen  that  with  understanding  guidance  children  can  grow  into  good  group 
participants  as  they  move  forward  into  steadier,  quieter  growth  patterns. 

You  regret  that  at  a time  when  young  bodies  are  bursting  with  activity  these 
children  find  themselves  in  a situation  in  which  they  must  sit  at  rigid  desks. 
And  now,  with  young  eyes  still  immature  and  undeveloped,  these  youngsters 
are  expected  to  learn  to  read,  and  in  reading  they  are  expected  to  meet  yours 
and  their  parents’  standards  in  competition  with  other  children  of  about  the 
same  age  who  have  varying  abilities.  You  have  seen  before  how  eager  children 
of  this  age  are  to  learn— especially  to  learn  to  read— and  how  failure  to  read 
successfully  may  distort  and  retard  social  development.  You  know  that  these 
children,  like  the  others  you  have  worked  with,  will  love  to  be  busy.  They  are 
apt  to  be  in  almost  constant  activity.  They  will  be  easily  distracted  and  easily 
fatigued.  They  will  push  and  shove  and  lean  on  each  other  in  line,  but  they 
will  try  to  conform  and  please  you.  The  necessity  for  meeting  standards  of 
achievement  and  behavior  will  create  many  problems  for  them.  During  the 
years  ahead,  however,  they  will  grow  in  their  ability  to  direct  their  energies 
and  activities  if  there  is  not  too  much  pressure  and  if  the  standards  you  and 
their  parents  set  are  not  too  high. 

Aimless  exploration,  you  note,  is  giving  way  to  investigation  and  manipula- 
tion as  individual  children  discover  something  they  like  in  one  of  the  many 
interest  spots  you  have  set  up.  Some  are  at  the  reading  table  looking  at  the 
picture  books.  Some  are  examining  the  puzzles  and  the  clay.  A little  group 
is  playing  with  the  blocks.  Some  of  the  girls  have  found  the  dolls  and  the 
scraps  to  make  doll  clothes.  Others  are  leafing  through  the  old  magazines. 
One  group  is  fascinated  by  the  scissors,  the  paste  jar,  and  the  paper  on  which 
to  paste  pictures.  No  one  has  yet  opened  the  envelopes  of  picture  cards  that 
can  be  manipulated.  Only  Don  seems  interested  in  one  of  the  two  easels  you 
have  made.  Two  children  are  at  play  in  the  corner  equipped  for  playing  house. 

When  you  think  of  all  the  time  you  once  spent  duplicating  “seatwork,”  you 
smile  ruefully.  Since  you  have  learned  the  harm  that  dim,  fuzzy  duplicated 
material  may  do  to  young  eyes,  and  the  restlessness  that  using  such  material 
may  cause,  you  have  dispensed  with  this  type  of  activity.  Now,  with  all  the 
new,  inviting  materials  in  your  room  for  the  children  to  turn  to,  you  are  freed 
to  live  with  them. 

You  hope  your  classroom  is  going  to  be  truly  a laboratory  in  group  living 
for  these  children,  where  they  can  be  busy  and  happy,  developing  desirable 
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patterns  of  behavior  and  gaining  knowledge,  understanding,  and  skills.  Here 
they  will  learn  how  to  live— within  the  limitations  of  their  physical  equipment— 
happily,  productively,  and  cooperatively. 

The  time  has  passed  quickly  while  the  children  have  explored,  and  you  have 
mused  as  you  walked  about,  observed  them,  and  helped  them  get  acquainted 
with  each  other  and  the  room  in  which  they  will  be  spending  so  many  hours 
of  their  lives.  This  first  day  is  a short  one  and  now  they  are  going  home  to 
tell  their  families  all  about  it.  You  hope  their  mothers  will  all  be  at  home 
when  they  get  there  and  you  wonder  what  the  children  will  say  about  this 
first  day. 

Plain  creature  comfort  plays  a part  in  feeling  at  home,  you  know.  When 
everyone  is  settled  the  next  morning,  you  check  to  see  if  there  is  anyone  whose 
feet  do  not  touch  the  floor.  Becky  needs  a footstool,  and  a cushion  at  her 
back,  for  no  seat  is  just  right  for  her.  You  have  made  several  oilcloth-covered 
cushions,  for  there  are  always  a few  children  whose  desk  seats  are  too  long 
from  back  to  front.  As  you  tuck  the  cushions  in  where  needed,  the  children 
wriggle  cozily  against  them  and  you  are  rewarded  by  their  grateful  smiles. 
You  help  John  choose  a front  seat  on  the  outside  row,  so  that  he  can  stick  out 
his  brace-encased  leg  in  safety  and  so  that  he  has  only  a few  steps  to  take  to 
the  reading  circle.  You  suggest  that  Joe  sit  near  the  front. 

You  are  sensitive  to  the  fact  that  no  one  feels  “at  home”  in  a room  in  which 
he  cannot  wiggle  and  squirm,  stand  up,  move  about,  talk  to  the  persons  near 
him,  or  pick  objects  up  and  look  at  them.  You  remind  yourself  that  yours  is 
not  going  to  be  a room  in  which  children  are  afraid  to  move  or  speak  because 
they  might  do  the  “wrong”  thing.  Knowing  that  little  children,  like  adults, 
may  do  the  “wrong”  thing  in  the  process  of  learning  to  live  easily  with  others, 
you  hope  there  will  be  both  a sense  of  freedom  and  growing  consideration  for 
others.  Children  may  sometimes  do  the  “wrong”  thing  but  they  are  not  going 
to  learn  the  “wrong”  things  about  living  if  you  can  help  it.  The  morning 
passes  quickly  with  Time  for  Poetry,  rhythms,  story  time,  singing  time,  and 
sharing  time. 

In  the  afternoon,  you  take  the  children  for  a walk  around  the  school  build- 
ing. You  wonder  why  you  hadn’t  realized  until  you  took  that  course  in  child 
development  last  summer  how  emotionally  disturbing  the  unknown  could  be 
to  little  children.  Why  hadn’t  it  struck  you  before  how  frightening  to  a be- 
ginner would  be  this  big  old  school  surrounded  by  a school  yard  filled  with 
shrieking  creatures  all  bigger  than  himself?  You  give  the  children,  therefore, 
plenty  of  time  to  explore  every  nook  and  corner,  every  piece  of  equipment. 
Later,  you  go  to  the  principal’s  office  to  meet  Miss  Riley,  who  takes  the  group 
to  the  lunchroom  and  lets  them  try  out  chairs  and  tables.  She  then  helps 
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them  locate  each  big  brother’s  or  sister’s  room.  Next  they  meet  the  custodian, 
Mr.  Hart,  who  shows  them  the  basement,  pointing  out  where  to  wash  their 
hands.  He  tells  them  about  his  work,  how  he  helps  them  and  how  they  can 
help  him.  He  shows  the  boys  their  toilet  room  while  you  show  the  girls  how 
to  operate  the  antiquated  chain  toilet  flush  in  their  section  of  the  basement. 
It  took  time  and  planning  ahead  to  insure  that  the  principal,  the  janitor,  the 
teachers,  and  the  older  children  were  ready  to  welcome  the  newcomers,  but 
you  know  that  “all  that  time”  will  pay  big  dividends  in  the  social  develop- 
ment of  individual  children  and  the  social  growth  of  the  group. 

To  complete  the  children’s  survey  of  the  school  and  its  organization,  you 
have  planned  with  Miss  Riley  for  a trip  to  the  superintendent’s  office  next  day. 
On  the  way,  as  you  lead  the  children  across  the  street,  you  tell  them  about 
the  safety  patrol.  You  stop  one  of  the  older  boys  who  is  just  finishing  his 
duties,  and  ask  him  to  explain  the  work  of  the  patrol  and  the  safety  rules  of 
the  school. 

When  you  arrive  at  the  superintendent’s  office,  Mr.  Thomas  welcomes  the 
group  and  tells  them  a little  bit  about  what  he  does.  When  you  are  ready  to 
leave,  he  tells  the  children  that  he  will  come  to  visit  them  soon.  Now  your 
children  will  see  him  as  a friendly,  yet  busy  man  who  is  part  of  their  school 
environment,  rather  than  as  a frightening  stranger  coming  in  to  their  new-found 
security  and  routine. 

Planning  for  Children 

Following  the  orientation  experiences  which  have  taken  most  of  the  first  week, 
you  initiate  a new  series  of  learning  experiences  to  help  the  children  organize 
their  old  and  new  experiences  as  they  build  the  bridge  from  home  to  school. 
This  is  the  first  time  you  have  planned  a real  program  of  social  development, 
but  your  new  Social  Studies  Primer,  Tom  and  Susan,  has  given  you  ideas.  Once 
children  have  acquired  the  reading  power  to  share  the  experience  of  Tom  and 
Susan,  your  course  ahead  seems  clear.  In  the  meantime,  while  the  children 
grow  into  reading  and  acquire  the  language  power  and  the  word-perception, 
thinking,  and  interpretative  skills  they  need  in  order  to  read  even  this  easy 
social-development  primer,  you  are  all  set  to  initiate  a social-development  pro- 
gram. All  you  have  learned  about  the  growth  and  development  of  children, 
and  about  their  needs  at  different  maturity  levels,  has  clarified  your  thinking 
concerning  your  responsibility  as  a teacher  in  planning  for  and  with  children. 
You  are  convinced  that  the  disorganized  six-year-old  needs  the  security  that 
results  from  your  careful  planning.  On  the  other  hand,  all  children  need,  as  a 
part  of  their  social  development,  the  skills,  techniques,  and  abilities  that 
participation  in  planning  develops.  They  are  not  able  to  determine  the  scope 
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and  sequence  of  learning  experiences,  but  they  can  participate  in  carrying 
out  a flexible  plan  developed  to  meet  their  needs  and  to  help  them  cope  with 
one  of  the  major  developmental  tasks  of  six-year-olds.  So  you  have  made  a 
tentative  outline  of  possibilities  and  brought  together  the  materials  needed  for 
initial  experiences  in  planning  together. 

As  you  look  at  the  materials  you  have  ready— magazines,  pictures,  catalogues, 
scissors,  paste,  pencils,  crayons,  and  large  sheets  of  wrapping  paper— you 
wonder  what  will  come  of  it  all.  Will  the  children  find  these  learning  experi- 
ences as  engrossing  and  profitable  as  you  thought  when  you  were  making  your 
outline  of  possibilities  and  collecting  the  materials? 

You  take  one  last  look  at  your  outline  of  possibilities: 


Home 

I.  Our  Families 
Father 
Mother 
Brothers 
Sisters 
Myself 
Grandfathers 
Grandmothers 

11.  Our  Homes 

A.  Rooms 

Kitchen 

Dining  room 

Living  room 

Bedrooms 

Closets 

Bathroom 

Basement 

B.  Care  of  Home 

House 

Clothes 

Wraps 

Floor 

C.  Yard 

Care 

Safety 

D.  Garden 

III.  Our  Pets  at  Home 
What  they  are 
Care 


School 

I.  Our  School  Family 
Children 
Teacher 
Principal 
Supervisor 
Superintendent 
Nurse 
Doctor 
Custodian 

II.  Our  School  Home 

A.  Rooms 

Lunchroom 
Classrooms 
Toilet  rooms 
Furnace  room 
Storeroom 
Cloak  halls 
Principal’s  office 

B.  Care  of  School 

Building 

Lunch 

Wraps 

Desks  and  floor 

C.  Yard 

Care 

Safety 

III.  Our  Pets  at  School 

Kinds  to  have  at  school 
Care  at  school 
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IV.  Toys  at  Home 
Kinds  I have 
What  I do  with  them 
Care 

V.  Working  Together 
Our  work 
How  I help 
Father  s work 
Mothers  work 


VI.  Family  Fun 

Kinds  of  things  we  can  do 
Places  in  community  (to  do 
things) 


IV.  Toys  at  School 

Kinds  we  have 

What  we  can  do  with  them 

Care 

V.  Working  Together 
Our  work 
How  we  can  help 
Teacher  s work 
Principal’s  work 
Nurse’s  work 
Patrol’s  work 
Custodian’s  work 
Superintendent’s  work 

VI.  School  Fun 
Sharing 
Games 

Things  we  can  do 
Excursions,  picnics,  visits, 
and  parties 


VII.  Safety  at  Home 

A.  Stairs 

B.  Climbing 

Ladders,  trees,  over 
things  and  on  things 

C.  Basement 

D.  Fire 

Bonfires,  use  of  matches, 
stoves 

E.  Tools 

Care  of 
How  to  use 


VII.  Safety  at  School 

A.  To  and  from  school 

B.  On  excursions,  picnics, 

and  visits 

C.  Use  of  playground  equip- 

ment 

D.  Around  building 

Stairs 

Lunchroom 

Basement 

Halls 

E.  Tools 

Care  of 
How  to  use 


Planning  Together 

After  lunch,  when  the  children  are  gathered  around  you,  some  sitting  in  the 
reading  chairs,  some  sitting  cross-legged  on  newspapers,  a few  lying  on  their 
stomachs  on  the  one  bit  of  floor  covering,  you  ask,  “I  wonder  if  we  can 
think  of  any  ways  that  school  is  like  home.”  My  goodness,  you  had  no  idea 
children  would  so  quickly  see  relationships  that  you  had  struggled  to  work 
into  your  outline.  You  can  scarcely  keep  up  with  the  rapid-fire  responses. 

“A  house  has  rooms  and  the  school  has  rooms.” 

“They  both  have  windows  and  they  both  have  curtains  at  the  windows.” 
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“They  both  have  yards,  and  grass,  and  trees  in  the  yard.” 

“And  a basement.” 

“And  a bathroom.” 

“And  a room  to  eat  in.” 

“And  stairs.” 

“And  windows,  and  floors,  and  a roof.” 

After  the  first  explosive  burst,  the  suggestions  begin  to  taper  off,  but  this  is 
such  a good  beginning  that  you  know  you  can  get  started  on  the  class  book. 
So  you  pick  up  one  of  the  12"  x 18"  sheets  of  wrapping  paper.  As  you  place  it 
on  one  of  your  homemade  easels,  you  say,  “I’m  going  to  write  Our  Homes  here.” 
Then  while  the  children  watch,  you  write  in  large  manuscript.  You  next  put  a 
sheet  on  the  other  easel,  and  again  you  tell  the  children  what  you  are  going  to 
write.  You  haven’t  finished  Our  School  Home  when  Howard  says,  “I  know 
what  we  can  do.  We  can  all  bring  pictures  of  our  houses.  We  have  a lot  of 
pictures  of  our  house,  and  we  can  paste  pictures  of  everybody’s  house  on  that 
page”  (pointing  to  the  sheet  on  which  you  have  written  Our  Homes).  You 
glance  at  Celia,  and  Buddy,  and  Marion,  who  aren’t  likely  to  have  pictures  of 
their  houses,  and  for  a second  you  wonder  what  you  should  say.  But  you 
need  not  have  worried,  for  Mary,  bless  her  heart,  says,  “We  could  draw  our 
houses,  couldn’t  we?” 

Again  suggestions  start  coming  thick  and  fast: 

“We  could  draw  a picture  of  the  school.” 

“And  of  the  yard.” 

“And  the  trees.” 

“And  the  things  in  the  yard.” 

“We  could  draw  pictures  of  rooms.” 

“And  all  the  people  in  the  rooms.” 

“And  the  tables  and  chairs.” 

“And  the  flowers  in  the  windows.” 

“And  the  swing  on  the  porch.” 

“And  my  pet  rabbit.” 

“And  my  kitty.” 

“And  my  mother  and  my  father  and  my  brother  and  my  sister.” 

“And  the  privy.” 

By  this  time  the  group  is  going  to  pieces.  Responses  are  being  shouted.  The 
girls  are  all  giggling.  Don  is  nudging  Jack  and  whispering.  Bill  is  rolling  on 
the  floor  convulsed  with  laughter.  You  think,  “Oh,  dear,  so  this  is  what  comes 
of  children  participating  in  the  planning.”  You  sit  quietly  for  a moment  and 
then  you  say,  “I  wonder  if  we  can  do  something  with  all  the  suggestions  we 
have  now.  Let’s  go  back  and  take  just  a few  things  we  might  do.  Some  of 
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you  are  talking  of  things  at  home  and  some  of  you  are  mentioning  things  at 
school.  What  can  we  do  about  it?”  “I  know,”  says  Ella,  “we  can  divide  up 
and  some  work  on  things  for  Our  Home  and  some  for  Our  School  Home.” 

You  almost  ask  them  to  choose  which  they  want  to  work  on,  but  you  catch 
yourself,  for  you  know  what  will  happen  if  you  put  them  in  a position  where 
they  have  to  make  a choice  at  this  time.  That  particular  phase  of  their  develop- 
ment will  come  later.  So  you  say,  “That  is  a fine  suggestion,  Ella.  I’ll  put  the 
Our  Homes  page  and  some  more  sheets  here  and  the  Our  School  Home  pages 
here.  You  stand  beside  the  Home  pages  and  Jay  can  stand  here  by  the  School 
pages.  Now  we’ll  divide  right  down  the  middle  here.  Those  on  this  side  will 
be  in  Ella’s  group  and  those  on  this  side  in  Jay’s  group.” 

As  the  children  stand  waiting  for  further  directions,  you  wonder  whether 
what  you  have  done  is  the  best  way  of  handling  the  situation.  Frankly,  you 
can’t  be  sure,  for  you,  too,  are  learning  in  this  situation.  You  decide  to  work 
with  one  of  the  two  groups  and  help  the  children  plan  further,  so  you  give 
each  child  in  Jay’s  group  a large  piece  of  paper  on  which  to  draw  the  school, 
or  something  in  the  room  or  something  in  the  yard.  While  they  are  getting 
started,  you  suggest  that  those  in  Ella’s  group  each  take  one  of  the  magazines 
or  catalogues  and  see  if  he  can  find  anything  in  it  like  something  at  home. 
By  the  time  Jay’s  group  is  at  work  each  child  in  Ella’s  group  is  busily  searching 
for  pictures. 

All  this  is  taking  time  and  you  want  to  tell  the  children  what  to  do,  but  again 
you  say  to  yourself  “Watch  it,”  and  then  you  gather  Ella’s  group  around  for 
some  more  planning.  Looking  at  the  magazines  has  prompted  another  sugges- 
tion, and  soon  the  children  are  busy  cutting  out  pictures  of  things  they  have  at 
home.  You  look  at  your  watch  and  are  amazed  at  the  time  it  has  taken  to 
make  this  small  beginning.  By  the  time  drawings  are  exhibited  and  discussed, 
scraps  picked  up,  and  everything  put  away,  it  is  time  to  go  home. 

Evaluating  Progress 

When  the  children  have  left  and  you  try  to  determine  why  you  had  to  take 
over  to  avert  pandemonium,  you  soon  realize  that  you  were  plunging  the 
group  into  a kind  of  planning  that  required  more  maturity  and  skill  than  they 
possessed.  You  remind  yourself  that  the  children  have  just  begun  to  meet  the 
problems  of  adjusting  to  satisfactory  group  life.  You  realize  that  your  outline 
probably  covers  much  more  than  can  be  done  in  the  first  two  or  three  months, 
and  that  you  must  be  guided  by  what  the  children  need  and  can  do.  You  are 
not  satisfied  with  your  arbitrary  division  of  the  children  into  two  groups, 
because  it  doesn’t  provide  for  each  child  to  participate  in  the  section  Our 
Homes.  You  wonder  if  it  may  not  help  to  concentrate  first  on  Our  Homes  and 
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then  on  Our  School  Home.  You  think  it  may  be  wise  to  leave  the  Our  Families 
section  of  your  outline  until  the  children  begin  reading  Tom  and  Susan. 
Tomorrow  you  will  see  how  the  children  react  to  the  idea  of  everyone  working 
first  on  Our  Homes.  If  they  should  show  a preference  for  Our  School  Home, 
you  can  see  how  that  might  be  easier  to  handle  as  the  first  step.  Again  you 
resolve  to  plan  with  the  children  as  well  as  for  them.  Tomorrow  you  will  begin 
the  day  with  a group  planning  period. 

Planning  Together 

A new  day  begins.  Again,  you  gather  the  children  around  you  and  say, 
“Now  we  all  know  each  other  and  know  some  of  the  things  we  have  to  do 
each  day  at  school.  Let’s  see  if  we  can’t  plan  our  day  together.  What  is  the 
first  thing  we’ll  do?” 

“Talk!  We  have  to  talk  about  what  we  are  going  to  do,”  exclaims  Jerry. 

“Yes,  that  is  a good  beginning,”  you  say,  and  you  write  on  the  board: 

Our  Plans  for  Today. 

We  will  talk  about  what  we  are  going  to  do. 

By  the  time  you  have  finished  and  have  read  aloud  what  you  have  written, 
the  children  are  ready  with  other  suggestions.  You  write: 

We  will  sing. 

We  will  talk  about  Dick  and  Jane  and  Sally. 

We  will  say  poems. 

We  will  have  recess. 

We  will  have  a story  time. 

We  will  have  lunch. 

We  will  work  on  our  pictures. 

We  will  need  time  to  clean  up  the  room. 

“Not  bad,”  you  think  as  you  read  the  list  aloud  to  the  children.  When  they 
have  all  gone  back  to  their  seats,  you  call  attention  to  that  part  of  “Our  Plans 
for  Today”  which  says  “We  will  sing”  and  you  begin  one  of  the  songs  they  know. 

Later  you  want  to  work  with  the  reading  groups,  but  you  know  that  each 
child  should  have  something  absorbing  to  do  for  which  he  can  feel  responsible, 
so  you  say:  “Yesterday  we  talked  about  how  our  homes  and  our  school  home 
are  alike  and  we  began  to  draw  and  cut  out  pictures.  I thought  maybe  you 
would  all  like  to  work  together  on  Our  Homes  and  leave  Our  School  Home  till 
later.  How  about  it?” 

“What  will  we  do  with  the  pictures  we  made  yesterday?”  asks  Jay. 

“We  can  save  all  the  pictures  your  group  made  yesterday,  Jay,  and  use  them 
later  for  Our  School  Home”  you  say.  Jay  doesn’t  seem  to  be  too  happy  about 
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the  idea,  and  you  are  beginning  to  feel  uncomfortable.  Some  of  the  others  in 
his  group  are  raising  questions. 

“Why  can’t  we  all  work  on  the  school  pictures?”  asks  Bob.  “Why  can’t  we  go 
ahead  like  we  started?”  Jerry  chimes  in.  This  you  hadn’t  expected  . . . but 
after  all,  why  not?  You  hurriedly  do  some  extra  mental  planning,  and  realize 
that  the  children  started  something  yesterday  which  they  expected  to  finish. 
It  would  be  better  to  do  so  now  than  to  start  a new  pattern  of  activity  that 
might  only  result  in  confusion.  So  you  ask: 

“How  many  want  to  work  on  Our  Homes?”  Up  goes  every  child’s  hand  in 
Ella’s  group  and  one  or  two  in  Jay’s  group.  “How  many  want  to  work  on  Our 
School  Home?”  Up  go  the  hands  of  those  in  Jay’s  group.  That  settles  that! 

Jay’s  group  get  busy  with  their  pictures,  and  you  take  a moment  to  see  that 
every  child  has  enough  paper  and  crayons.  Next,  you  select  some  of  the  children 
from  Ella’s  group  and  some  from  Jay’s  group  to  come  to  the  Reading  Circle. 
Ella  and  the  six  children  remaining  (plus  the  two  from  Jay’s  group)  settle 
down  with  scissors  and  magazines  to  continue  their  work.  Finally  you  can 
turn  your  attention  to  the  group  waiting  in  the  circle  all  ready  to  “talk  about 
Dick  and  Jane  and  Sally.”  Because  you  are  not  yet  ready  to  divide  the  class 
into  ability  groups  for  reading  instruction,  you  have  selected  this  group  at 
random.  Ability  grouping  will  come  later,  after  you  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
evaluate  the  children’s  readiness  for  reading  as  they  progress  through  Unit  One 
of  the  new  Before  We  Read.  You  wish  you  could  have  smaller  reading  groups 
but  you  don’t  see  how,  with  forty-three  children,  you  can  have  more  than  three. 

In  the  afternoon,  when  the  children  come  together  for  sharing  and  planning 
ahead,  each  child  has  something  to  show  and  to  talk  about.  As  a further  step, 
you  help  the  two  big  groups  divide  into  smaller  groups  in  order  to  work  on 
different  phases  of  the  project.  Jay  heads  a group  working  on  pictures  of  things 
inside  the  school.  Bob  has  a group  working  on  everything  in  the  school  yard. 
Bob  himself  is  going  to  continue  his  plans  for  a wonderfully  elaborate  picture  of 
the  school  building.  Ella  now  heads  a group  cutting  out  pictures  of  things  in 
the  kitchen,  dining  room,  and  living  room.  Sandra  takes  charge  of  a group 
planning  pictures  of  different  kinds  of  homes  and  things  in  the  yard.  Diana’s 
group  is  collecting  pictures  of  things  that  go  in  the  bedroom  and  bathroom. 
Once  more,  you  begin  to  worry  a little  about  the  time  it  takes,  but  you  are 
pleased  with  the  obvious  progress  being  made  and  with  the  way  the  children 
themselves  are  helping  to  organize  the  project. 

Looking  Ahead 

When  the  last  scrap  is  picked  up  and  the  last  child  has  said  good-by,  you 
sit  and  sag  a bit.  It  has  been  a big  day.  You  indulge  in  a moment  of  nostalgia 
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for  the  days  when  children  sat  quietly  doing  duplicated  seatwork.  Then  you 
brush  these  thoughts  aside  with  a stern  “none  of  that!”  and  begin  to  look  ahead 
to  the  next  steps  in  your  social-development  program.  You  jot  down  a few 
principles  to  guide  you  further,  for  you  realize  that  group  planning  doesn’t 
“just  grow.” 

Everyone  must  “belong”  if  there  is  to  be  group  planning. 

Start  with  simple  plans  for  which  children  have  background  and 
experience. 

Planning  requires  a rich  background  of  experience. 

Plans  must  be  flexible  and  must  develop  as  the  whole  process  swings 
into  action. 

There  must  be  a free  interplay  of  ideas. 

Everyone  must  have  a responsibility. 

The  use  of  equipment  needs  planning  by  the  group  so  that  everyone 
shares  things  and  takes  turns. 

Plans  must  be  followed  through,  but  everything  cannot  be  accom- 
plished at  once. 

Evaluating  Progress 

As  the  days  and  weeks  have  come  and  gone,  and  as  the  children  have  grown 
in  their  ability  to  live  and  work  and  plan  together,  four  “books”  have  developed. 
The  first  two,  Our  Homes  and  Our  School  Home,  took  quite  a while,  but  they 
have  been  a source  of  pleasure  since.  Few  days  have  passed  without  some 
reference  to  one  or  the  other.  While  the  second  unit  in  the  new  Before  We 
Read  (“Pets”)  was  in  progress,  you  felt  as  though  you  were  living  in  a 
menagerie  for  a while.  The  only  pets  that  remain,  since  the  kittens  and  puppies 
were  taken  home,  are  swimming  lazily  in  a small  fish  bowl;  but  the  book, 
Our  Pets  at  Home  and  at  School,  is  a permanent  record  of  that  period.  The 
just  completed  Our  Toys  Book  and  the  ever-changing  and  growing  toy  library 
in  one  corner  give  evidence  of  another  experience  your  group  has  shared 
and  enjoyed. 

Each  day  has  been  filled  with  real  learning  experiences  for  the  children— 
and  for  you.  The  youngsters  have  gained  new  insights  into  familiar  situations. 
They  have  learned  many  valuable  lessons  as  they  worked  on  group  projects— 
planning  together,  talking,  cutting,  pasting;  changing,  disagreeing,  agreeing, 
creating,  organizing.  As  they  have  worked  individually  and  in  groups,  as  they 
have  argued  and  agreed,  torn  pages  and  pasted  new  ones  together,  they  have 
gained  new  understandings.  They  have  shown  many  evidences  of  moving  from 
dependence  toward  independence  in  solving  problems,  of  moving  from  absorp- 
tion in  self  toward  concern  for  others.  Shared  experiences  have  helped  them 
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appreciate  the  interrelationships  of  individuals  in  a group.  When  you  sit 
down  to  evaluate  the  outcomes,  you  feel  satisfied  that  all  the  children  have 
grown  a little  in  the  ability  to: 

Recognize  and  respect  the  rights  of  others 
Recognize  and  respect  individual  differences 

Take  pride  in  and  care  for  property  used  in  common,  personal  prop- 
erty, and  property  that  belongs  to  others 
Listen  attentively  while  others  speak 
Respect  the  opinions  of  others 
Be  fair  in  relations  with  others 
Share  responsibility  with  others 

Assume  responsibilities  and  carry  them  out  to  the  best  of  their  ability 
Develop  and  seek  to  achieve  individual  and  group  standards 
Respect  and  adhere  to  group  regulations 

Use  reason  rather  than  force  in  attempting  to  solve  individual  and 
group  problems 

Be  concerned  about  the  effects  of  one’s  actions  on  others 

Work  cooperatively  and  harmoniously  in  group  situations 

Appreciate  the  contributions  of  others 

Understand  the  difference  between  liberty  and  license 

Profit  by  constructive  criticism  offered  by  fellow  workers  or  others 

Evidence  cheerfulness,  friendliness,  optimism,  humor 

You,  too,  have  grown  in  many  of  these  same  qualities  and  you  have  learned  a 
great  deal  about  each  child.  The  books  that  have  developed  do  not  include  a 
fraction  of  the  possibilities  in  your  outline,  but  there  is  still  plenty  of  time. 
As  you  look  ahead  to  the  time  when  they  will  read  Tom  and  Susan  and  Peter’s 
Family  you  see  how  the  gaps  will  be  filled  and  the  outline  extended. 

Looking  Ahead 

Buddy  is  tying  the  last  knot  in  the  finished  Our  Toys  Book.  Betsy  is  busily 
picking  up  scraps.  Celia  says,  “What  will  we  do  now?”  Jack,  who  is  vigorously 
sweeping  up,  leans  on  his  broom  as  he  exclaims,  “Gee,  I wish  we  wasn’t  finished.” 

As  you  listen  you  think,  “Even  though  my  one  group  has  not  yet  completed 
the  new  We  Come  and  Go,  I believe  we’ll  begin  Tom  and  Susan  tomorrow. 
Most  of  the  children  are  now  ready  for  the  new  Fun  with  Dick  and  Jane,  so 
they  will  encounter  no  difficulty  in  reading  Tom  and  Susan.  As  for  the 
immature  group,  this  book  will  reinforce  their  Basic  Pre-Primer  sight  vocabu- 
lary.” You  turn  to  the  vocabulary  list  on  page  90  of  Tom  and  Susan. 
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Only  seven  words  in  the  first  half  of  the  book  will  be  new  for  most  of  the 
children.  You  decide,  however,  that  you  will  introduce  each  word  in  context 
to  make  sure  the  stories  will  present  no  reading  difficulty  for  any  of  the  chil- 
dren. When  you  ordered  the  books  last  spring  you  had  expected  to  have  only 
thirty-five  children  enrolled.  Now  you  have  forty-three  in  your  room.  You 
want  all  the  children  to  share  the  experiences  of  Tom  and  Susan  and  to  share 
in  the  activities  growing  out  of  the  stories.  For  a moment  you  wonder  what 
you  should  do.  Then  you  decide  that  the  eleven  children  in  the  group  still 
reading  in  the  Pre-Primer  might  even  profit  by  sitting  with  the  eleven  children 
who  read  best.  As  you  plan  ahead  you  say  to  yourself,  “There  is  always  a way.” 
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CROWING  UP  WITH  TOM  AND  SUSAN 

And  now  you  are  ready  to  begin  using  Tom  and  Susan.  You  remember  that 
this  is  the  only  year  in  which  this  group  will  ever  be  “beginners”  and  the  only 
year  in  which  they  will  have  opportunities  to  learn  those  things  that  are  really 
important  to  children  of  this  age.  You  remember,  too,  that  Tom  and  Susan, 
like  the  books  they  have  made,  is  important  to  boys  and  girls  only  as  it  brings 
about  circumstances  through  which  they  can  learn  desirable  social  behavior. 
So  you  say  to  yourself,  “Here  goes!  As  we  read  the  stories  in  Tom  and  Susan 
and  work  together,  I’ll  see  how  many  of  the  things  I believe  in  myself  can  be 
brought  into  the  actual  living  that  these  children  and  I are  doing  together.” 

As  the  boys  and  girls  look  at  the  new  book,  you  put  the  title  Tom  and  Susan 
in  the  pocket  chart  and  tell  children  the  name  of  their  new  book.  Jimmy  says 
that  the  boy  and  girl  on  the  cover  must  be  Tom  and  Susan.  The  children  look 
through  the  book  to  see  if  these  same  children  appear  to  be  important  char- 
acters throughout  the  stories.  As  they  look,  they  talk  about  some  of  the  other 
characters  who  seem  to  be  important.  All  the  time  you  are  whetting  curiosity 
as  you  ask,  “Who  do  you  suppose  this  woman  is?  Do  you  think  the  baby  belongs 
in  Tom’s  and  Susan’s  family?  What  do  you  suppose  the  children  call  their  dog?” 

Tom  (Pages  5-8) 

New  Words:  Tom  oh  see  me 

Introducing  the  Story 

Although  all  the  words  in  this  first  story  except  Tom  will  be  recognized 
readily  by  most  of  the  children,  you  remember  how  easily  boys  and  girls  forget 
and  how  much  more  they  enjoy  reading  a story  when  they  know  every  word.1 
So  you  say,  “Tom’s  father  called  to  him  one  morning,  ‘Oh,  Tom,  see  all  the 
dead  plants  that  need  to  be  carried  away  and  burned.’  And  quick  as  a flash 
Tom  said,  ‘You  watch  me.  There  won’t  be  any  dead  plants  around  when  I 
get  through.’  As  he  walked  off  with  the  basket  he  was  saying,  ‘See  me.  Oh, 
see  me.’  ” While  you  are  telling  this  incident  you  put  the  phrase  Oh,  Tom  and 

1 The  27  words  printed  in  boldface  type  in  this  Guidebook  are  the  only  ones  which 
will  be  new  to  children  who  have  completed  the  three  Pre-Primers  of  either  The  Basic 
Reading  Program  or  The  New  Basic  Reading  Program.  Only  7 of  these  words  are 
used  in  the  first  half  of  Tom  and  Susan.  Until  children  reach  page  48  the  only  words 
the  teacher  will  need  to  present  visually  on  the  blackboard  or  in  the  pocket  chart  are 
Tom,  Susan,  Jip,  family,  this.  Jack,  and  pretty.  Other  words  may  be  presented  only 
in  oral  context.  All  of  the  words  used  in  Tom  and  Susan  will  be  found  in  the  Basic 
Word  Card  Set  for  The  New  Basic  Reading  Program  of  The  Curriculum  Foundation 
Series. 
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the  sentences  See  me  and  Oh,  see  me  in  the  pocket  chart  and  ask  several 
of  the  boys  and  girls  to  read  what  you  have  put  there.  Then  you  ask  the 
children  to  turn  to  page  5.  When  they  have  all  found  this  page,  they  begin  to 
talk  about  the  picture  just  as  they  talk  about  the  pictures  in  any  good  book. 
You  ask  what  they  think  Tom  is  going  to  do  with  the  basket  and  how  he 
happens  to  have  the  old  hat  in  the  basket.  The  children  talk  of  similar  experi- 
ences they  have  had  at  home  and  of  how  they  wore  their  old  clothes  to  do 
work  in  the  yard. 

Reading  and  Discussion 

You  know  that  six-year-olds  like  to  discover  things  for  themselves,  so  you 
say,  “The  name  of  the  first  story  in  this  book  is  right  under  the  picture.”  And 
you  really  give  a build-up  to  the  child  who  reads,  “Tom.”  “But,”  you  go  on, 
“Tom  has  a little  trouble  in  the  first  story.  Let’s  see  how  he  worked  it  out.” 

In  the  discussion  of  the  next  picture  you  lead  the  children  to  talk  about  what 
Tom  is  doing,  how  he  happened  to  put  the  hat  on,  and  what  trouble  he  is 
about  to  have  with  the  hat.  You  ask  them  what  they  would  say  if  this  were 
happening  to  them  and  then  suggest  that  they  read  the  words  under  the  picture 
to  find  out  what  Tom  said.  As  the  children  look  at  the  picture  on  page  7,  you 
ask  them  what  has  happened  now  and  what  they  would  say  if  they  were  in 
Tom’s  place.  Then  you  ask  them  to  read  the  sentence  under  the  picture  to  see 
what  Tom  really  did  say.  Before  they  turn  to  the  next  page,  you  give  them  an 
opportunity  to  talk  about  what  Tom  will  probably  do  now.  “Will  he  go  into 
the  house  to  get  someone  to  help  him?  Will  he  toss  the  hat  backwards  and 
leave  it  on  the  ground?  Will  he  throw  it  down  angrily?”  When  the  children 
look  at  the  picture  on  page  8,  they  talk  about  Tom’s  solution  of  the  problem  in 
terms  of  those  which  they  have  proposed.  After  they  have  finished  talking 
about  the  picture,  the  children  read  the  sentences  under  the  picture  to  find 
out  how  Tom  felt  when  he  had  fixed  his  hat  so  that  he  wouldn’t  have  any 
more  trouble  with  it. 

You  don’t  want  to  preach,  but  you  do  want  to  be  sure  that  these  youngsters 
begin  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  attempting  to  solve  their  own  problems, 
so  you  say,  “Tom’s  trouble  with  his  hat  makes  me  think  of  what  happened  to 
you,  Bill,  when  you  couldn’t  get  your  jacket  on  because  the  sleeve  was  turned 
wrong  side  out.”  When  Bill  recalls  that  he  didn’t  even  try  to  find  out  why  he 
couldn’t  put  his  arm  through  the  sleeve,  and  that  you  turned  the  sleeve  for  him, 
the  children  talk  about  how  Bill  might  have  handled  his  predicament.  You 
lead  the  children  to  tell  of  times  when  they  have  thought  something  through 
for  themselves  and  so  have  solved  a problem  important  to  them.  The  discus- 
sion concludes  with  the  recalling  of  some  recent  incidents  here  at  school— for 
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example,  the  time  Jack  spilled  the  jar  of  paint  and  immediately  got  the  pan 
and  sponge  and  cleaned  it  up,  or  the  time  Sharon  was  trying  to  tie  her  apron 
strings  and  finally  turned  the  apron  around  so  she  could  tie  the  strings  in  front. 

Looking  Ahead 

When  the  books  are  collected,  you  read  Now  It’s  Fall  to  the  children.  After 
they  talk  about  the  story  and  look  at  the  pictures,  you  place  the  book  on  the 
reading  table.  You  hope  you  will  be  able  to  find  an  appropriate  story  or  book 
for  each  story.  You  plan  to  go  to  the  bookstore  Saturday.1  As  the  children  turn 
to  other  activities,  you  make  a mental  note  that  you  are  going  to  keep  hands 
off  and  let  these  youngsters  attack  and  solve  independently  the  problems  that 
arise  in  this  everyday  living  together. 

When  school  is  out  and  the  children  are  getting  ready  to  go  home,  Sandra’s 
mother  arrives.  After  a cordial  greeting  you  watch  as  she  buttons  up  Sandra’s 
coat,  settles  her  cap  on  her  head,  and  ties  her  scarf  around  her  neck,  while  all 
the  time  Sandra  protests,  “I  can  do  it  by  myself.”  Your  heart  sinks  and  you 
think,  “What’s  the  use  in  trying  to  help  these  children  grow  in  independence 
when  their  parents  treat  them  like  babies?”  But  when  everyone  has  gone  and 
you  have  time  to  think  it  over,  you  realize  that  neither  Sandra’s  mother  nor 
the  mothers  of  the  other  children  know  of  the  goals  you  have  set  for  their 
boys  and  girls  and  of  the  ways  in  which  you  are  going  about  it  to  help  them 
grow  in  certain  directions.  And  almost  aloud  you  say  to  yourself,  “Parent- 
teacher  cooperation!  I’ve  sort  of  pooh-poohed  the  whole  idea,  but  these  boys 
and  girls  will  have  bigger  problems  than  ever  to  solve  if  we  don’t  get  together  on 
our  guidance.  I guess  I’ll  have  to  have  the  mothers  in  and  talk  it  over  with  them.” 

Susan  ( Pages  9- 1 2) 

New  Words:  Susan  look  cookies  the 

Evaluating  Progress 

Yesterday  you  discussed  with  the  children  the  importance  of  attempting  to 
solve  their  own  problems,  but  you  realized  that  there  is  another  side  to  this 
question.  It  is  important  that  they  move  toward  independence  in  solving 
problems.  It  is  equally  important,  however,  that  they  recognize  the  prob- 
lems of  the  other  person  and  offer  help  when  it  is  needed.  So  it  is  with  the 
hope  that  you  can  develop  a beginning  understanding  of  this  idea  that  you 
turn  to  the  story  of  “Susan.” 

1 An  annotated  list  of  the  books  Miss  Hill  found  to  read  to  the  children  is  given  on 
pages  73-76  of  this  Guidebook. 
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Introducing  the  Story 

You  help  the  children  recall  the  name  of  their  new  book,  Tom  and  Susan, 
and  put  the  words  on  the  blackboard  as  you  say  them.  Then  you  remind  the 
boys  and  girls  that  the  last  story  they  read  was  about  Tom,  and  you  ask  them 
whom  they  think  the  new  story  will  be  about.  After  you  have  attempted  to 
draw  suggestions  from  those  children  who  are  usually  reticent,  you  hold  up 
your  book  and  show  them  page  9 to  find  out  how  nearly  right  each  has  been  in 
his  surmise.  You  try  to  make  it  possible  for  a less  aggressive  child  to  point  out 
that  Susan’s  picture  appears  on  this  page  and  that  “Susan”  is  the  name  of  the 
story.  As  they  talk  about  the  picture,  you  help  boys  and  girls  recall  home 
experiences  they  have  had  that  are  similar  to  those  of  Susan.  You  are  pleased 
when  the  children  tell  not  only  of  helping  make  cookies,  biscuits,  or  little  pies, 
but  also  of  helping  to  set  the  table,  to  wipe  knives  and  forks,  and  to  put 
leftovers  in  the  icebox. 

Next  you  ask  the  children  where  they  think  Susan’s  mother  is,  and  enjoy 
their  imaginative  responses.  You  make  clear  to  these  boys  and  girls  that  each 
has  a right  to  his  own  opinion  in  a case  like  this  and  that  yours  may  be  no 
more  right  than  theirs.  But  you  add  that  you  think  you  know  what  Mother 
said  to  Susan  when  Susan  first  came  into  the  kitchen  and  found  her  baking 
cookies.  She  said,  “Look,  Susan.  See  the  cookies  I am  making  for  our  family.” 
As  you  speak  for  Mother,  you  place  Look,  Susan,  and  See  the  cooKies  in  the 
pocket  chart. 

Reading  and  Discussion 

When  they  turn  to  the  story  the  youngsters  talk  about  how  they  think  Susan 
feels  in  the  pictures  on  pages  10  and  11  and  why  she  seems  to  feel  so  jubilant. 
You  suggest  that  they  read  the  sentences  under  the  pictures  to  see  if  Susan 
does  seem  to  be  pretty  proud  of  herself.  You  ask  Ruth  to  pretend  that  she  is 
Susan  and  to  read  what  Susan  says  in  the  very  way  that  she  thinks  Susan 
said  it.  Then  you  say,  “Susan  does  seem  to  be  getting  along  without  any  of 
the  trouble  that  Tom  had  in  our  last  story.  What  do  you  think  she  will  do  next?” 

You  have  taken  particular  pains  to  keep  the  children  from  peeking  so  that 
they  will  enjoy  the  surprise  ending  of  this  story,  and  you  watch  their  faces  as 
they  look  at  the  pictures  on  page  12.  Giving  them  time  to  study  the  situation, 
you  say,  “What  do  you  suppose  happened?  How  did  it  happen?  How  do 
you  suppose  Susan  feels  now?”  When  the  children  have  read  silently,  you 
again  ask  one  of  them  to  read  what  Susan  said  in  just  the  way  she  said  it. 
With  the  picture  on  page  12  before  them,  you  ask  the  children  how  they  would 
have  felt  had  they  been  in  Susan’s  place  and  what  help  they  would  have  wanted. 
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You  select  Jay  and  Sandra  to  act  out  what  they  think  Tom  and  Susan  did  after 
Susan’s  accident. 

Sandra  gets  a box  top,  puts  it  on  a table  for  the  cookie  pan,  puts  her  hand 
firmly  onto  the  box,  and  then  holds  up  the  hand,  showing  by  her  expression 
that  it  is  covered  with  cookie  dough.  Jay  says,  “You  thought  you  were  smart. 
Now  look  what  you  have  done,”  and  walks  away. 

Then  you  lead  the  children  to  talk  freely  about  whether  or  not  Mother  or 
Tom  should  have  helped  Susan  out  of  this  difficulty.  Jay  thinks  Susan  got  just 
what  was  coming  to  her  and  ought  to  clean  up  the  whole  mess  herself.  But  in 
this  discussion  you  help  him  remember  that  when  his  arm  was  in  a sling,  Jack 
helped  him  move  his  chair  every  time  it  needed  to  be  in  some  different  place. 
You  are  pleased  when  Joan  recalls  the  time  she  got  her  hands  all  covered  with 
clay  and  Jerry  helped  her  wash  them  off.  Soon  the  children  are  talking  freely 
about  the  help  they  have  had  when  they  really  needed  it,  both  at  home  and  at 
school.  Not  wanting  to  labor  the  point,  you  don’t  remind  Sally  of  the  way 
Erma  helped  her  hunt  for  her  mitten  one  day  last  week;  you  don’t  tell  Jack 
that  when  Jimmy  brought  that  big  bundle  of  papers  to  school  for  the  paper 
drive  you  saw  him  walk  along  with  Jimmy  and  not  attempt  to  help  him. 

Looking  Ahead 

You  realize  that  growth  comes  slowly  and  that  there  will  be  many  chances 
for  you  to  help  these  boys  and  girls  learn  to  live  more  cooperatively.  Making 
cookies  at  school  seems  an  impossible  undertaking,  but  you  decide  to  try  it 
before  the  year  is  over,  for  you  know  that  in  such  experiences  there  are  many 
opportunities  for  learning.  Perhaps  you  can  do  it  as  a part  of  your  Christmas 
plans. 

Mother  (Pages  13-16) 

New  Words:  Mother  work  here  and 

Evaluating  Progress 

You  find  yourself  thinking  more  and  more  about  the  social  development  of 
these  children.  They  have  been  frank  in  discussing  their  own  problems,  and 
they  do  seem  to  know  what  behavior  is  socially  desirable.  Yet  in  their  actual 
day-by-day  living  they  are  concerned  with  themselves  and  certainly  don’t  do  as 
well  as  they  know.  You  go  back  to  the  notes  you  took  in  summer  school  and 
are  relieved  to  find  that  this  behavior  is  characteristic  of  most  six-year-olds. 
But,  you  think  to  yourself,  even  children  of  this  age  can  begin  to  be  concerned 
with  helping  other  people  if  teachers  and  parents  will  only  make  it  easy  and 
desirable  to  practice  that  kind  of  behavior.  You  read  again  the  stories  “Mother” 
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and  “Father”  in  Tom  and  Susan  and  an  idea  pops  into  your  head.  Social 
development  doesn’t  take  place  at  school  alone— parents  must  know  what  you 
are  trying  to  do.  You’ll  talk  it  over  with  Miss  Riley  and  see  if  you  can’t  plan  a 
mothers’  meeting  next  Friday. 

Introducing  the  Story 

When  the  children  open  their  books  to  page  13,  most  of  them  look  at  the 
picture,  but  one  child  points  to  the  word  under  the  picture  and  says,  “Mother.” 
You  say,  “Our  other  stories  have  been  about  Tom  and  Susan  but  this  one  is 
about  someone  else.  Look  under  the  picture  and  read  the  name  of  this  story.” 
You  are  so  glad  to  see  that  they  are  beginning  to  read  independently  that  you 
don’t  mind  when  several  children  say  “Mother”  simultaneously. 

Before  reading  the  story  you  suggest  that  three  of  the  children  play  what 
they  think  is  going  to  happen  in  this  story.  You  ask  Erma  to  be  Mother,  Becky 
to  be  Susan,  and  Bob  to  be  Tom.  You  notice  that  the  children  get  into  the 
spirit  of  the  play  more  quickly  than  they  did  with  the  previous  story.  Furniture 
is  brought  from  the  play  corner,  and  before  you  know  it  Erma  is  standing  with 
her  hands  on  her  hips,  scolding  and  calling  to  Tom  and  Susan,  “You  kids  come 
here  this  minute  and  clean  up  this  mess.”  Becky  says,  “Tom,  they  are  your 
things.  I put  mine  away.”  Bob  reluctantly  begins  to  pick  things  up.  When  he 
comes  to  Becky’s  coat,  he  says,  “That’s  Susan’s.  She  can  pick  it  up  herself.” 
Erma  continues  to  scold. 

After  discussing  the  dramatization  and  before  the  children  turn  to  the  next 
page  in  their  books,  you  say,  “Now  let’s  see  what  Tom  and  Susan  really  did. 
Susan  went  upstairs  to  change  her  shoes.  When  she  saw  the  room  she  called  to 
Tom,  ‘Come  here,  Tom.  Look  at  this  room.’  Tom  said,  ‘Come  on,  Susan.  I 
know  what  we  can  do.  We  can  work  and  surprise  Mother .’  ” Of  course,  you 
are  killing  two  birds  with  one  stone  as  you  relate  the  little  incident.  You  want  to 
use  the  new  words  for  this  story  in  oral  context  and  you  want  the  children  to 
have  a real  reason  for  reading  the  story.  You  go  on  with,  “What  do  you  suppose 
Tom  and  Susan  did  to  surprise  Mother?”  You  have  a little  trouble  in  guiding 
the  discussion,  since  some  of  the  surprises  the  children  suggest  would  not  really 
help  Mother,  but  you  are  pleased  with  their  spontaneous  response.  Then  you 
suggest  that  they  read  the  story  to  find  out  what  the  surprise  really  is,  and 
they  all  turn  to  page  14. 

Reading  and  Discussion 

After  the  children  have  looked  at  the  picture  on  page  14,  you  say,  “Are  Susan 
and  Tom  doing  something  that  would  really  help  Mother?  Why  do  you  think 
so?  What  work  like  this  have  you  done  at  home?”  The  contributions  mount 
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and  you  finally  say,  “It  looks  to  me  as  if  Susan  is  hurrying.  Read  what  she  is 
saying  to  Tom.” 

When  the  children  look  at  the  picture  on  page  15,  you  say,  “It  seems  to  me 
that  Susan  and  Tom  were  as  happy  about  what  they  had  done  as  Mother  was 
surprised.  What  are  they  doing  that  makes  you  feel  they  are  happy?”  When 
one  child  suggests  that  Susan’s  face  shows  how  pleased  she  is,  you  ask  the 
children  to  read  what  is  under  the  picture  to  find  out  just  what  Susan  is  saying 
to  Mother.  After  these  sentences  have  been  read  silently,  you  ask  Carla  to 
imagine  she  is  Susan  and  read  the  page.  Then  you  have  the  boys  and  girls 
turn  to  the  next  page  to  see  how  Mother  thanked  the  children. 

When  the  group  discusses  this  picture  on  page  16,  you  try  to  get  sincere 
expressions  of  how  Mother  must  have  felt  when  she  got  this  unsolicited  help 
and  you  are  touched  when  Ellen  reads  what  Mother  said  with  unexpected 
depth  of  understanding.  Then  you  ask  Jack  to  be  Tom  and  Sally  to  be  Mother. 
While  all  the  children  look  at  the  pictures  on  pages  14,  15,  and  16,  Jack  and 
Sally  read  what  these  characters  are  saying. 

Looking  Ahead 

Miss  Riley  was  both  enthusiastic  and  helpful  when  you  told  her  of  your  idea. 
So  you  take  a deep  breath  and  begin  to  get  it  under  way.  You  suggest  to  the 
children  that  their  mothers  might  like  to  come  to  school  next  Friday  to  see 
some  of  their  work,  and  of  course  the  boys  and  girls  are  delighted.  You  guide 
them  in  dictating  a note  of  invitation  which  you  write  on  the  blackboard. 
When  it  is  completed,  it  reads: 

Dear  Mother, 

Will  you  please  come  to  school  next  Friday  at  two  o’clock? 

We  want  you  to  see  some  of  our  work. 

You  promise  to  duplicate  enough  copies  so  that  each  child  can  have  one  to 
sign  with  his  name  and  take  home.  Then  you  say,  “I  think  I know  something 
that  your  mothers  would  like  to  see.  Why  doesn’t  each  of  you  make  a picture  of 
something  that  you  could  do  at  home  which  would  really  help  your  father  or 
your  mother?”  This  is  accepted  enthusiastically,  but  because  you  want  to  be 
sure  that  the  children  work  with  sincerity  you  ask  a few  to  tell  the  group 
some  of  the  things  they  might  show  in  their  pictures.  Bill  says  that  he  can 
picture  himself  wiping  his  feet  before  he  goes  into  the  house,  and  Sally  says 
that  she  can  show  how  she  plays  with  the  baby.  Jay  plans  to  make  a picture  of 
himself  taking  his  tricycle  out  of  the  driveway  so  that  Daddy  can  drive  in,  and 
Don  is  going  to  show  how  he  feeds  his  dog,  for,  as  he  says,  “If  I didn’t 
remember  to  do  it,  somebody  else  would  have  to.”  Of  course,  you  have  to  help 
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some  children  think  of  things  they  can  actually  do,  because  their  suggestions 
tend  to  be  repetitions  of  Tom  and  Susan’s  contribution  to  family  living  or  else 
types  of  helpfulness  well  beyond  their  own  level  of  ability.  Finally  each  child  is 
launched  upon  a pictorial  recording  of  some  specific  thing  he  can  do  to  help 
his  father  or  mother  at  home. 

Father  (Pages  17-20) 

New  Words:  Father  help  come  funny 

Evaluating  Progress 

You  have  really  been  busy  since  the  children  read  the  story  about  Tom  and 
Susan’s  surprise  for  Mother.  The  invitations  have  been  duplicated,  and  each 
child  has  carefully  signed  his  name  and  carried  the  invitation  home.  An 
encouraging  number— about  half— have  reported  that  Mother  can  come  on  Fri- 
day. The  pictures  have  been  finished  and  signed  by  each  child  just  as  a real 
artist  signs  his  work.  The  children  have  mounted  their  pictures  on  larger 
sheets  of  paper,  and  under  each  you  have  written  in  manuscript  the  simple 
three-  or  four-word  caption  dictated  by  the  child  artist.  When  all  the  pictures 
have  been  put  on  the  bulletin  boards  or  along  the  blackboard  ledge,  you 
marvel  at  the  creativeness  of  these  boys  and  girls.  Their  drawings  are  not 
perfect  but  they  are  charming. 

Introducing  the  Story 

For  a beginning  to  the  story  of  “Father”  in  Tom  and  Susan  you  lead  the 
children  to  talk  about  the  pictures  in  which  they  have  shown  themselves  doing 
work  helpful  to  their  fathers.  Then  you  say,  “In  our  next  story  Tom’s  father 
asks  him  to  come  and  help.  But  something  happens  that  Tom  and  Susan  think 
is  funny.  I wonder  if  you  will  think  it  is  funny.” 

Reading  and  Discussion 

As  the  children  look  at  the  picture  on  page  17,  you  try  to  help  those  who  do 
not  have  a fireplace  to  understand  how  one  is  used  and  you  lead  those  who  are 
familiar  with  a fireplace  to  tell  why  it  must  be  cleaned  out  and  who  does  this 
work  in  their  homes.  Then  you  call  attention  to  the  name  of  the  story.  After 
the  children  have  read  it,  you  encourage  them  to  guess  what  Tom  is  going  to 
do  to  help  his  father.  As  they  turn  to  page  18,  you  ask,  “Which  of  the  children 
was  the  first  to  help  Father?  How  do  you  know?”  After  it  has  been  pointed 
out  that  Tom  does  not  seem  to  be  too  eager  to  help  with  the  fireplace  clean-up, 
you  suggest  that  the  children  read  the  sentences  under  the  picture  to  see  what 
Susan  is  saying  to  Tom. 
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In  looking  at  the  next  picture,  you  ask  the  boys  and  girls  what  they  think 
Father  wants  Tom  to  do  and  then  they  read  the  sentences  under  the  picture  to 
see  what  Father  is  actually  saying  to  Tom.  When  you  ask  the  children  why 
they  think  Tom  is  so  slow  about  helping,  George  says  that  it  is  because  he 
doesn’t  want  to  get  dirty  and  Jay  insists  that  it  is  because  he  doesn’t  want  to  be 
bossed  around  by  Susan. 

When  they  turn  to  page  20  they  thoroughly  enjoy  the  climax  of  the  story. 
They  talk  about  what  has  probably  happened  to  Tom  and  how  Susan  feels 
about  it.  Then  you  ask  them  to  read  what  Susan  says  to  see  if  she  really  thinks 
it  is  funny.  When  the  sentences  under  the  picture  have  been  read,  you  say, 
“Was  it  funny?”  and  you  learn  more  about  these  boys  and  girls  from  their 
responses.  While  many  think  the  incident  funny,  others  put  themselves  in 
Tom’s  place  and  talk  about  how  Tom  probably  felt.  Paul  says,  “Let’s  play 
how  he  felt.”  Bob  adds,  “And  show  what  Tom  did  about  this  mess..”  Remem- 
bering how  Jay  reacted  to  “Susan’s  mess,”  you  ask  him  to  take  the  part  of  Tom. 
When  he  shows  how  downhearted  he  feels  and  asks  Father  to  help  him,  you 
are  careful  not  to  remind  him  of  his  attitude  toward  Susan  in  the  previous  situ- 
ation. As  the  children  play  out  this  episode,  you  realize  again  how  few  prop- 
erties children  need  for  dramatization  to  be  satisfying. 

Because  you  want  the  children  to  see  the  relationship  between  cooperative 
endeavor  at  home  and  the  same  type  of  working  together  at  school,  you  guide 
the  discussion  of  the  play  to  ways  in  which  they  can  help  in  the  work  that 
must  be  done  to  keep  a school  in  good  order.  Of  course,  Bruce  says  that  they 
should  be  sure  that  the  waste  paper  gets  into  the  basket  instead  of  onto  the 
floor  and  Sally  says  that  they  should  remember  to  put  things  into  their  lockers  so 
that  they  won’t  fall  out.  George  insists  that  they  should  clean  their  feet  well  so 
that  mud  won’t  be  tracked  in  and  Marjorie  suggests  that  the  books  should  be 
returned  in  good  order  to  the  library-corner  shelves  and  not  just  “thrown  down.” 
Henry  points  to  the  toy  library  and  says  that  somebody  should  straighten  it  up. 

Looking  Ahead 

When  the  children  have  left,  you  look  about  the  tidy  room  and  smile  as 
you  think  how  much  better  we  know  than  we  do.  You  resolve  to  work  for 
growth  in  these  social  skills  just  as  you  do  for  growth  in  learning  to  read. 

A Venture  in  Parent-Teacher  Cooperation 

Friday  afternoon  comes  and  it  is  two  o’clock  before  you  know  it.  Jimmy’s 
mother  arrives  first,  and  then  suddenly  your  room  is  full  of  mothers  and  children, 
and  the  program  which  you  and  your  boys  and  girls  have  planned  is  under  way. 
Sandra  shows  the  books  the  children  made  earlier  in  the  year.  Louise  explains 
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about  the  toy  library.  Jay  tells  them  about  Tom  and  Susan,  and  copies  of  this 
book  are  passed  around  so  that  all  the  mothers  can  see  it  at  first  hand.  Then 
several  of  the  children  interpret  the  pictures  and  read  the  four  stories  you 
have  just  completed.  In  the  planning  you  have  made  sure  that  some  of  the 
children  who  are  not  usually  in  the  limelight  have  chances  to  do  this  reading, 
and  for  them  and  for  you  it  pays  dividends.  After  the  stories  of  Susan’s  mishaps 
with  the  cookies  and  Tom’s  accident  with  the  ashes,  two  groups  show  through 
dramatic  play  what  happened  next.  You  are  especially  interested  in  the  differ- 
ences between  these  unrehearsed  plays  and  the  original  dramatization— differ- 
ences that  seem  to  indicate  changes  in  attitudes  are  taking  place. 

Then  Nancy  explains  about  the  pictures  the  children  have  made  to  show 
how  they  can  help  Father  or  Mother  at  home.  Each  child  shows  his  picture 
and  reads  the  simple  sentence  of  explanation  he  has  dictated.  You  see  the 
mothers  smile  as  Sally  reads,  “I  take  care  of  Tommy,”  and  shows  a picture  of 
herself  reading  a greatly  enlarged  comic  magazine  to  her  two-year-old  brother. 
After  each  child  has  shown  his  picture,  the  children  sing  three  songs  and  then  go 
across  the  hall  to  the  second-grade  room,  where  Mrs.  Scott  has  planned  to 
include  them  in  her  group  for  a story  hour  while  you  talk  with  the  mothers. 

Now  you  are  on  your  own  and  as  you  face  the  group  of  women  you  say, 
“I’m  not  a speech  maker  but  I thought  I could  do  more  for  your  children  if 
we  got  together  and  talked  about  some  of  the  ways  in  which  you  and  I are 
trying  to  help  them  grow  up.”  And  then  before  you  know  it  you  are  telling 
them  how  important  you  think  it  is  for  their  children  to  begin  now  to  be  more 
independent  in  solving  their  own  problems  and  how  you  are  trying  to  help 
them  move  a little  way  up  the  scale  from  complete  egocentricity  toward  concern 
and  help  for  others. 

John’s  mother  approves  but  says  that  John  is  very  independent  in  some  ways 
yet  dependent  in  others,  and  she  wonders  how  she  can  be  of  most  help  to  him. 
Other  mothers  begin  to  talk  about  their  boys  and  girls.  Very  soon  they  are  all 
talking,  and  as  you  listen  you  discover  that  the  things  about  their  children  which 
concern  them  are  the  same  things  that  concern  you.  You  remind  these  women 
that  the  normal  six-year-old  is  markedly  self-centered  and  that  his  behavior  is 
most  inconsistent.  Immediately  most  of  the  mothers  are  eager  to  know  more 
about  what  child  authorities  have  to  say  about  behavior  and  what  to  expect  when 
children  are  five  and  a half  to  six  and  a half.  You  promise  to  send  them  a list  of 
good  books.1  Mrs.  Sherman  says  she  doesn’t  believe  in  pampering  kids  and  that 
Erma  does  what  she’s  told,  or  else.  You  emphasize  the  importance  of  teachers’ 
and  parents’  maintaining  common  standards  in  what  they  expect  of  children. 

J An  annotated  list  of  helpful  books  for  parents  and  teachers  is  given  on  pages  77 
and  78  of  this  Guidebook. 
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Sandra’s  mother  says,  “I  knew  that  you  were  trying  to  teach  Sandra  to  read, 
but  I hadn’t  realized  that  you  were  trying  to  help  her  learn  how  to  put  on  her 
own  wraps  quickly  and  that  sort  of  thing.  She  is  so  slow  that  it  is  easier  for  me 
to  do  it  for  her  than  to  wait  for  her  to  do  it  herself.  From  now  on  I am 
certainly  going  to  try  not  to  undo  what  you  are  trying  to  do  at  school.”  And 
Jack’s  mother  says,  “I  got  some  fine  ideas  from  the  things  children  acted  out 
and  from  the  pictures  this  afternoon.  There  are  a lot  of  ways  that  my  young 
man  can  help  me  and  I am  going  to  help  him  learn  them.”  Of  course,  knowing 
what  you  do  about  learning,  you  point  out  how  important  it  is  to  help  the 
children  get  real  satisfaction  from  their  endeavors. 

It  is  now  time  for  school  to  be  out  and  the  children  are  coming  back  to  the 
room.  The  mothers  thank  you  and  ask  you  to  do  this  kind  of  thing  again. 
Sally’s  mother  says  that  when  the  other  mothers  hear  about  this  meeting,  they 
will  make  a real  effort  to  come  the  next  time.  Finally  they  are  all  gone,  and  you 
have  a warm  glow  as  you  set  about  straightening  up  the  room,  for  you  haven’t 
used  much  school  time,  you  haven’t  done  anything  that  was  extra  work  except 
duplicating  those  notes,  and  you  have  made  a start  on  working  with  parents  in 
the  guidance  of  their  children. 

Jip  (Pages  21-24) 

New  Words:  Jip  something  go  for 

Evaluating  Progress 

The  meeting  with  the  mothers  wasn’t  at  all  one-sided  in  its  values,  for  you 
discovered  and  tucked  away  for  future  reference  many  ways  in  which  you 
might  give  support  to  the  guidance  program  going  on  at  home.  For  instance, 
the  care  of  pets  seemed  to  be  a common  problem.  The  mothers  reported  that 
the  majority  of  the  children  have  pets,  but  while  they  are  enthusiastic  about 
playing  with  them,  they  frequently  leave  the  care  of  these  pets  to  other  members 
of  the  family. 

Introducing  the  Story 

Realizing  that  the  story  of  Jip  centers  around  this  problem,  you  bring  a 
kodak  picture  of  your  dog,  Sunshine,  to  school,  put  it  on  the  bulletin  board, 
and  tell  the  children  how  you  gave  Sunshine  a bath  the  night  before.  This 
leads  to  talk  about  pets  and  once  again  the  children  refer  to  their  Pet  book  and 
recall  their  experiences  with  pets. 

Now  you  are  ready  to  introduce  the  story  of  Jip  and  you  say  to  the  children, 
“Tom  and  Susan  have  a dog,  too,  you  know.  His  name  is  Jip.  Sometimes  Jip 
gets  into  trouble.  He  will  go  romping  along  without  paying  any  attention  to 
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where  he  is  going.  The  next  story  tells  us  how  Tom  did  something  for  Jip  one 
day  when  Jip  was  in  trouble.  What  do  you  suppose  he  did?”  After  several 
children  have  made  conjectures,  you  say,  “Well,  let’s  see  which  one  is  most 
nearly  right.” 

Reading  and  Discussion 

When  all  the  children  have  found  the  page  and  are  looking  at  the  picture  on 
page  21,  you  say,  “There  are  several  of  our  friends  in  this  picture,  but  the 
name  of  the  story  tells  us  which  one  the  story  is  about.  Whom  is  this  story 
about?”  When  the  children  have  found  and  read  Jip , you  say,  “Now  let’s  find 
out  what  trouble  Jip  gets  into.” 

After  the  children  examine  the  pictures  on  pages  22-23,  you  ask,  “Do  you 
think  Father  intended  to  throw  the  water  on  Jip?  What  are  Tom  and  Father 
doing?”  In  the  discussion  that  ensues,  you  try  to  help  the  children  understand 
that  the  entire  family  can  help  in  cleaning  the  car  and  that  unavoidable  acci- 
dents like  this  do  happen  even  when  people  try  to  be  helpful. 

As  they  continue  to  examine  the  pictures  on  pages  22  and  23,  you  lead  the 
children  to  talk  about  what  is  happening  to  Jip,  how  each  person  feels,  and 
what  Tom  can  do  about  it.  Then  you  direct  attention  to  page  22  and  say, 
“On  this  page  Susan  is  talking  to  Tom.  Read  the  sentences  under  the  picture 
and  see  what  she  says.”  After  this  has  been  read  silently,  you  ask  Nancy  to 
read  what  Susan  said  and  to  show  how  Susan  felt  about  the  accident.  Indicating 
page  23,  you  say,  “On  this  page  Susan  is  talking  to  two  people.  Read  the  first 
two  lines  and  find  out  to  whom  she  is  talking.”  When  it  is  understood  that 
Susan  is  talking  to  Mother  and  Father,  the  children  read  to  find  out  what  Susan 
says  and  show  by  their  reading  how  funny  she  thinks  the  accident  is. 

Before  they  go  on,  you  help  the  children  recall  their  predictions  of  what 
Tom  could  do  to  help  Jip  out  of  his  difficulties,  and  they  turn  to  page  24  to 
find  out  what  Tom  really  did  do.  A lively  discussion  of  the  picture  follows  in 
which  you  help  the  children  decide  which  predictions  were  even  partially 
correct,  and  you  finally  succeed  in  unifying  all  the  ideas  when  the  children  talk 
about  how  this  particular  service  of  Tom’s  was  of  help  to  Jip.  Then  you  guide 
the  children  as  they  read  what  Susan  says  and  decide  that  she,  too,  realizes 
how  Tom  is  helping  Jip. 

After  the  books  have  been  collected,  you  say,  “Tom  did  some  good  thinking 
when  he  got  that  chamois  and  dried  Jip  off.  But  I think  most  of  us  would  help 
our  pets  in  that  way,  don’t  you?  Are  there  ever  any  everyday  things  that  you 
forget  to  do  for  your  pet?”  When  a silence  prevails,  you  go  on  with,  “Last  week 
I let  Sunshine  follow  me  into  the  house  with  mud  on  his  feet.  I wish  you 
could  have  seen  our  kitchen  floor.  Let’s  play  that  you  are  me,  Marguerite,  and 
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that  Buddy  is  Sunshine.  I am  just  getting  home  from  school.  It  has  been 
raining  and  Sunshine  comes  running  to  meet  me.  You  can  either  do  what  I 
did,  or  what  you  think  I should  have  done.  Why  don’t  you  two  go  over  in  the 
corner  and  plan  what  you  will  do,  and  we  will  be  your  audience.” 

How  interested  the  children  are  in  this  bit  of  dramatic  play!  The  strip  of 
linoleum  becomes  the  kitchen.  Buddy  takes  an  eraser  in  each  hand  and  when 
Marguerite  lets  him  into  the  kitchen,  he  leaves  chalk  tracks  all  over  the  floor. 
Of  course,  you  knew  that  the  play  would  end  right  there,  so  you  help  the 
children  think  through  what  you  had  to  do  after  you  let  Sunshine  in.  Marguerite 
gets  a brush  and  pretends  that  she  is  mopping  up  the  floor.  Then  Jack  and 
Paula  play  the  story  over  again,  showing  how  you  might  have  wiped  Sunshine’s 
feet  before  you  let  him  into  the  kitchen.  By  this  time  everyone  wants  to  talk. 
Jane  tells  how  she  sometimes  forgets  to  put  her  kitten  in  the  basement  when 
she  goes  to  bed,  and  Jack  tells  how  he  sometimes  forgets  to  feed  his  rabbits. 
The  children  clamor  to  play  out  these  stories  showing  what  Jack  and  Jane 
forget  to  do  and  what  they  should  do,  and  you  promise  more  plays  another  day. 

Looking  Ahead 

As  the  boys  and  girls  go  about  other  activities,  you  are  remembering  a talk 
about  the  effectiveness  of  dramatic  play  that  you  heard  in  the  curriculum  class 
in  summer  school.  Why  not  set  up  with  the  children  certain  situations  involving 
the  care  of  pets,  dramatize  them,  and  then  check  with  the  parents  to  see  if 
there  is  a difference  in  the  consistency  with  which  the  children  care  for  their  pets! 

Something  for  the  Family  (Pages  25-28) 

New  Words:  family  said  is  can 

Evaluating  Progress 

There  has  been  a surge  of  dramatic  play  in  your  room  of  late.  For  several 
days  after  the  children  read  the  story  of  Jip’s  misfortune,  new  incidents  involv- 
ing the  care  of  pets  were  proposed  and  played,  almost  wholly  in  pantomime. 
You  have  been  content  to  leave  it  there,  for  you  realize  that  six-year-olds  tend  to 
express  ideas  dramatically  with  actions  rather  than  with  words.  But  the  play 
seems  to  have  been  contagious,  for  in  free  time  small  groups  have  been  gathering 
in  the  play  corner.  As  you  have  observed  this  acting  out  of  family  life,  you  have 
noted  that  Father  is  usually  going  to  work  or  returning  from  work  to  eat  or  read 
the  newspaper  and  that  Mother  is  continuously  at  work  for  the  family.  The  chil- 
dren are  usually  en  route  to  or  from  school  or  are  told  to  “run  out  and  play.” 
There  seems  to  be  little  evidence  of  a family’s  having  fun  together  as  a group  or 
of  the  little  family  rituals  everyone  in  your  home  enjoyed  so  much.  You 
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wonder  if  such  activities  do  not  go  on  in  the  families  from  which  these  children 
come  or  if  play  activities  involving  the  entire  family  are  unimportant  to  the 
children,  for  you  believe  that  their  free  play  reflects  their  thoughts  and  interests. 
So  you  use  the  story  “Something  for  the  Family”  as  a springboard  for  building  an 
understanding  of  the  family  as  a social  group  that  has  fun  together. 

Introducing  the  Story 

Before  opening  the  books,  you  say  to  the  children,  “When  you  want  to  speak 
of  your  father  and  mother  and  you  and  your  brothers  and  sisters  all  together, 
what  word  do  you  use?”  When  the  word  family  is  given,  you  put  it  in  the 
pocket  chart  and  ask,  “How  many  are  there  in  your  family,  Jay?  Who  are  they?” 
Then  you  write  Jay’s  family  on  the  blackboard  and  underneath,  Father , Mother, 
Jay,  Mary,  Jim.  You  do  the  same  for  Sandra’s  family,  which  is  made  up  only  of 
Father,  Mother,  and  Sandra.  Marion  asks  if  she  and  her  Mother  are  a family, 
and  Ella  wonders  if  she  and  her  grandmother  are  a family.  Martha  says  she 
has  two  families.  You  reassure  them  by  explaining  that  a family  is  usually  a 
father,  mother,  and  children,  but  that  families  may  be  large  or  small.  You 
emphasize  the  idea  that  the  people  with  whom  a child  lives  are  his  family. 
Then  you  ask  how  many  there  are  in  Tom’s  family  and  under  that  heading 
write  Father,  Mother,  Tom,  Susan. 

Next  you  say  “Tom  and  Susan  were  playing  and  saw  Father  when  he  got 
off  the  streetcar  with  a big  package.  Tom  said,  ‘What  is  in  that  big  package? 
Father  can  hardly  carry  it.’  ” You  help  the  children  note  particular  character- 
istics of  these  words.  And  then  you  say,  “What  do  you  suppose  is  in  the  package 
that  Father  is  carrying?”  After  several  children  have  made  conjectures,  you 
say,  “Now,  let’s  see  ...  Jay  said  Father  might  have  a new  football  for  Tom, 
and  Nancy  said  there  might  be  a new  dress  for  Susan  in  the  package.  Bill  said 
he  thought  it  was  a bed  for  Jip.”  While  you  summarize,  you  write  the  phrases 
Jay  said,  Nancy  said,  and  Bill  said  on  the  blackboard  with  each  said  directly 
under  the  other  and  you  call  attention  to  this  word.  You  go  on  with  “I  wonder 
if  it  could  be  something  for  the  family”  and  put  something  for  the  family  on  the 
blackboard  because  family  is  a word  some  of  the  children  have  not  yet  met  in 
their  reading.  After  the  title  of  the  story  has  been  read,  you  say,  “Let’s  see 
which  one  of  us  is  most  nearly  right.” 

Reading  and  Discussion 

When  they  turn  to  the  story  in  their  books  the  boys  and  girls  examine  the 
picture  on  page  25,  and  the  two  pictures  on  pages  26  and  27.  They  note  the 
room  in  which  the  family  has  gathered,  the  children  who  have  just  arrived  at  the 
door,  the  corn  popper  Father  is  plugging  in,  and  the  preparations  that  various 
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members  of  the  family  are  making  for  popping  the  corn.  After  the  sentences 
below  the  pictures  have  been  read  silently,  Jack  reads  what  Father  said  and 
you  are  amazed  at  the  gusto  with  which  he  speaks.  Then  Becky  reads  Susan’s 
speech  and  is  so  realistic  in  the  final  sentence  that  you  take  a minute  to  talk 
about  Jip  and  whether  he  will  be  a help  or  a hindrance  in  this  family  party. 
Again  you  have  emphasized  “no  peeking,”  and  the  next  page  is  a surprise. 
Through  questions  you  center  the  discussion  around  the  good  time  everyone  is 
having  and  how  no  one  seems  to  mind  that  Father  has  taken  the  cover  off  the 
corn  popper  too  soon.  When  Raymond  reads  what  Tom  said,  his  voice  reflects 
the  fun  of  this  family  group. 

Louise  suggests  playing  the  story  in  the  play  corner  with  five  children  taking 
part,  for  of  course  jip  is  an  important  character.  You  are  pleased  to  note  that 
there  is  a little  more  speaking  and  a little  less  pantomime  in  this  play  than 
in  yesterday’s. 

You  decide  not  to  discuss  the  fun  a family  can  have  together  but  to  watch  for 
evidences  of  this  understanding  in  continued  dramatic  play.  You  do  ask,  “Are 
there  any  things  we  do  at  school  in  our  big  group  that  are  like  the  fun  Tom’s 
family  had  with  the  corn  popper?”  And  how  pleased  you  are  when  Ellen  recalls 
the  jack-o’-lanterns  that  they  made  for  the  Halloween  party  and  when  Joe 
remembers  the  big  package  with  the  picture  books  in  it  that  came  from  the 
Reading  Circle!  You  don’t  remind  Jerry  that  in  the  story  about  the  corn  popper, 
everyone  helped,  but  that  when  the  school  group  was  enjoying  the  new  books, 
he  deliberately  tore  a page  from  one. 

Looking  Ahead 

As  you  observe  the  earnestness  with  which  the  children  have  entered  into  the 
discussion,  you  vow  to  provide  more  school  opportunities  where  they  can  have 
fun  together  as  a social  group.  You  are  convinced  that  only  through  actual 
experience  in  playing  and  working  together  can  children  learn  how  to  assume 
and  carry  responsibilities. 

Something  Father  Wants  (Pages  29-32) 

New  Words:  wants  I one  this 

Evaluating  Progress 

As  you  look  ahead  at  the  next  two  stories  in  Tom  and  Susan  you  note  the 
emphasis  upon  concern  for  others  and  upon  family  secrets.  You  wonder  how 
much  change  in  behavior  has  actually  come  about  because  of  your  attempts  to 
focus  the  attention  of  the  children  upon  ways  in  which  they  can  be  helpful  to 
other  people.  When  Mr.  Keller  brought  Jay  to  school  the  morning  it  rained, 
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he  told  you  that  Jay’s  most  recent  enthusiasm  seemed  to  be  to  help  his  mother 
in  any  way  that  he  could  and  asked  if  the  family  had  you  to  thank  for  this 
about-face  in  his  son.  But  that  was  only  one  case,  and  Jay  might  have  behaved 
in  this  way  without  your  guidance.  You  should  have  some  more  concrete  way 
for  evaluating  what  you  are  attempting  to  do.  After  mulling  over  this  problem, 
you  come  up  with  an  idea  and  decide  to  put  it  to  work  when  the  children  have 
finished  reading  the  story  of  the  shopping  expedition. 

Introducing  the  Story 

You  notice  that  Sally  has  on  new  shoes  and  you  remember  that  Henry 
brought  a new  book  to  school  today,  so  you  ask  if  anyone  has  been  downtown  to 
shop  lately.  When  the  discussion  is  well  under  way,  you  ask  the  children  what 
they  would  want  to  buy  if  they  could  go  downtown  with  Mother  tomorrow.  As 
they  respond,  you  write  Jack  wants,  Mary  wants,  Joe  wants  on  the  blackboard, 
asking  the  child  designated  to  read  the  phrase  and  finish  the  sentence  verbally. 
When  you  show  children  the  first  page  of  their  new  story  and  read  the  title, 
someone  notices  the  boxes  Mother  and  Susan  are  carrying  and  wonders  what 
may  be  in  them.  You  ask  if  Tom  has  anything  and  suggest  that  he  is  probably 
saying,  “ 1 see  something  I want,”  or  maybe  “I  want  this  one”  Since  this  is  a 
new  word,  you  put  1 want  this  one  in  the  pocket  chart.  After  the  children  read 
the  sentence,  you  ask  them  what  they  think  Father  wants. 

Reading  and  Discussion 

As  the  story  is  read,  you  use  the  pictures  to  help  those  children  who  are  not 
familiar  with  department  stores  to  understand  what  can  be  bought  in  such 
stores.  You  also  help  other  children  recall  and  tell  about  their  experiences  in 
department  stores.  You  utilize  this  opportunity  to  discuss  desirable  behavior 
on  a shopping  trip  with  Mother  or  Father.  After  reading  the  story  page  by  page, 
three  children  take  the  parts  of  Mother,  Tom,  and  Susan  and  read  what  each 
says.  Soon  a lively  discussion  is  under  way  as  you  ask,  “Why  do  you  think 
Father  will  be  pleased  with  the  shirt?  Who  really  thought  of  getting  the  shirt 
for  Father?  Who  was  Tom  thinking  about  at  first?”  In  order  to  settle  matters, 
you  ask  them  to  read  again  and  look  at  the  pictures  on  pages  30  and  31. 

Then  you  tell  the  children  that  of  course  they  can’t  all  go  downtown  to  buy  a 
shirt  for  Father  or  a dress  for  Mother  but  that  there  must  be  things  at  home, 
little  things,  that  they  can  do  to  be  of  real  help  to  their  mothers  and  fathers. 
Naturally  the  suggestions  are  those  you  expected— keeping  toys  picked  up, 
hanging  up  clothes,  doing  things  the  first  time  you  are  told,  looking  after  the 
baby,  putting  out  the  milk  bottles,  and  taking  care  of  pets. 
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Looking  Ahead 

You  write  these  suggestions  on  the  blackboard  and  help  the  children  reach  an 
agreement  as  to  which  three  they  would  like  to  work  on  especially.  When  they 
settle  on  keeping  toys  picked  up,  hanging  up  clothes,  and  doing  things  the  first 
time  you  are  told,  you  feel  that  here  are  behavior  patterns  which  six-year-olds 
can  understand  and  work  on  to  improve.  You  bring  the  discussion  to  an  end  by 
suggesting  that  each  child  report  the  next  day  on  how  well  he  remembered  to 
help  at  home  in  these  particular  ways. 

Two  and  Two  (Pages  33-36) 

New  Words:  two  down  you  we 

Evaluating  Progress 

Here  is  another  story  where  family  fun  and  cooperation  are  stressed  and 
where  the  action  centers  around  a secret.  You  have  watched  the  children  at 
play  in  the  play  corner,  and  while  the  popcorn  story  has  been  enacted  several 
times  they  have  not  seemed  to  bring  other  types  of  family  recreation  into  their 
play.  You  decide  that  this  concept  is  still  not  very  clearly  defined  in  the  minds 
of  this  group  and  that  you  will  stress  it  in  the  reading  of  this  story.  You  realize, 
too,  that  six-year-olds  love  surprises  and  family  secrets  and  that  in  your  reading 
and  discussion  of  the  previous  story  you  failed  to  take  account  of  this  element. 

Introducing  the  Story 

So  you  say,  “In  our  story  today  Tom  and  Susan’s  family  have  a lot  of  fun. 
Father  and  Tom  try  to  get  Mother  and  Susan  to  come  downstairs  to  see  the 
two  new  shirts.  Tom  calls,  ‘Come  down,  come  down.  We  want  you .’  But 
Mother  and  Susan  have  a secret  that  Tom  and  Father  do  not  know  about.  It  is  a 
surprise.  Let’s  read  and  see  what  it  is.” 

Reading  and  Discussion 

When  the  children  turn  to  page  33  and  read  the  name  of  the  story,  you  ask 
them  to  guess  what  it  means.  After  reading  pages  34  and  35,  different  children 
read  Tom’s  and  Father’s  parts  and  they  talk  about  what  Mother  and  Susan  may 
be  doing  and  why  they  don’t  come  downstairs.  Mother  and  Susan’s  surprise 
is  a surprise  for  the  youngsters,  too,  when  they  turn  to  page  36  and  find  out 
what  was  in  the  boxes  Mother  and  Susan  were  carrying.  And  you  are  pleased 
when  the  children  who  read  the  parts  of  Tom  and  Susan  show  by  their  voices 
that  they  appreciate  the  fun  of  the  situation. 

You  ask,  “Have  you  ever  planned  a surprise  for  your  mother  or  your  father? 
Do  you  and  your  mother  have  a secret  surprise  for  Father  sometimes?” 
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Immediately  everyone  wants  to  talk,  but  more  often  than  not,  the  incident 
related  shows  how  Father  or  Mother  has  provided  a surprise  for  the  child. 

Looking  Ahead 

That  same  egocentric  characteristic,  you  think  to  yourself.  So  you  suggest 
that  the  children  plan  a surprise  for'  some  other  group  in  the  school.  You 
finally  agree  on  Mrs.  Scott’s  room  and  decide  to  have  a popcorn  party.  Jack 
and  Ellen  offer  to  bring  their  corn  poppers  and  you  say  that  you  will  bring 
yours.  Other  children  offer  to  find  out  whether  they  can  bring  a little  popcorn 
or  a little  butter  and  let  the  group  know  the  next  day.  And  everyone  swears 
himself  to  secrecy.  This  is  it,  you  think  to  yourself.  We  will  have  fun  at  school 
and  we  will  be  doing  something  cooperatively  for  someone  besides  ourselves. 

A Second  Venture  in  Parent-Teacher  Cooperation 

Almost  a week  has  gone  by  since  you  and  the  boys  and  girls  talked  about 
ways  in  which  they  could  actually  help  their  mothers  and  fathers  at  home. 
And  your  idea  of  singling  out  a few  specific  bits  of  social  behavior  for  emphasis 
has  worked.  Every  day  the  children  come  dashing  in  to  tell  you  of  putting 
their  blocks  in  the  corner  box  or  of  hanging  up  their  pajamas  when  they  got  up. 
You  begin  to  wonder  if  all  of  this  is  really  happening  or  if  competition  among 
the  children  is  leading  to  tall  tales.  But  when  Dick’s  father  brings  him  to 
school  on  his  way  to  work,  he  stops  in  and  says,  “What  have  you  done  to  that 
boy  of  mine?  For  two  days  now  he  has  come  to  meals  on  the  first  call  and  last 
night  he  went  to  bed  without  a word  when  his  mother  said  it  was  time.  Up  to 
now  we’ve  talked  ourselves  blue  in  the  face  before  he’d  make  a move.”  So 
you  tell  Dick’s  father  all  about  it.  When  he  says,  “Well,  just  tell  us  if  there  is 
any  way  for  us  to  help,”  you  get  out  the  chart  you  have  duplicated  and  explain 
it  to  him. 


How  I Help  at  Home  Name 

Pick  up 
my  toys 

Mon. 

Tues. 

Wed. 

Thurs. 

Fri. 

Sat. 

Sun. 

- 

Hang  up 
my  clothes 

Do  things 
when  told 
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You  tell  him  that  six-year-olds  like  to  have  their  successes  charted  and  they 
are  not  ashamed  of  such  charts  even  when  their  successes  are  few.  You  tell 
him,  too,  that  you  are  thinking  of  sending  these  charts  home  for  the  parents  to 
check  each  day  with  their  children.  You  are  cheered  when  Dick’s  father  says, 
“Well,  that’s  a good  idea.  This  is  something  every  one  of  us  can  do.” 

You  put  a replica  of  this  chart  on  the  blackboard  and  talk  with  the  children 
about  it.  Since  this  is  Tuesday,  you  have  Jack  check  himself  for  Monday  on 
the  three  items.  He  has  a check  ( V ) for  items  one  and  two  but  on  the  third 
item  he  hesitates,  for  he  says  he  did  that  only  part  of  the  time.  After  some 
discussion  the  children  decide  that  there  shall  be  no  check  unless  a child  does 
these  things  every  time  he  has  a chance  all  day.  Several  of  the  children  check 
themselves  for  Monday  until  you  are  sure  that  every  child  understands  how  to 
do  it.  You  make  sure,  too,  that  the  children  understand  that  this  is  not  a contest, 
that  there  are  sure  to  be  blank  spaces  on  each  child’s  record,  that  each  child  is 
to  check  his  record  with  one  of  his  parents,  that  the  record  is  to  be  kept  for  a 
week  beginning  tomorrow  and  is  to  be  brought  back  to  school  on  Wednesday  of 
next  week. 

Then  the  records  and  notes  go  into  their  envelopes,  and  each  child  goes  home 
carrying  his  proudly.  You  watch  them  go  with  some  misgiving.  You  feel  sure 
that  the  mothers  who  came  to  your  first  meeting  will  understand  and  will 
wholeheartedly  cooperate.  But  what  about  the  others?  Well,  you  decide,  it 
can’t  hurt  to  try. 

Oh,  See  the  Baby  (Pages  37-40) 

New  Words:  baby  a not  to 

Evaluating  Progress 

How  busy  you  have  been  lately!  The  popcorn  surprise  was  a success  even 
though  one  popper  of  corn  was  upset  and  the  doilies  with  their  crayola  designs 
looked  pretty  crooked.  And  every  day  the  children  have  been  eager  to  talk 
about  the  charts  they  are  keeping  at  home.  They  seem  more  interested  in 
school  and  do  seem  to  be  growing  a bit  in  their  ability  to  live  with  other  people. 
You  hope  that  it  is  because  they  are  doing  more  and  more  things  in  school  and 
learning  through  the  doing. 

Introducing  the  Story 

Before  reading  the  story  you  lead  the  children  to  talk  about  the  babies  in 
their  families.  Jane  tells  how  her  little  brother  is  beginning  to  talk,  and  Dick 
says  that  a baby  makes  a lot  of  work.  Sandra  says  she  is  glad  they  don’t  have  a 
baby,  and  while  you  realize  that  Sandra  is  the  center  of  attention  in  her  home 
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you  make  a mental  note  to  find  out  why  she  feels  this  way  about  a baby.  Then 
you  lead  the  discussion  to  Tom  and  Susan’s  family  and  ask  the  children  if  they 
think  Tom  and  Susan  want  a baby.  As  they  reply,  you  are  interested  in  the 
reasons  given  on  both  sides.  After  a brisk  discussion  you  say,  “Some  of  you 
want  a baby  in  your  family.  Some  of  you  do  not  want  a baby.  Let’s  read  the 
next  story  and  see  whether  Tom  and  Susan  want  this  baby  to  come  and  be  in 
their  family.” 

Reading  and  Discussion 

As  they  look  at  the  picture  and  read  the  title  of  the  story  on  page  37,  you 
ask  the  children  if  they  think  the  baby  is  coming  to  Tom  and  Susan’s  house. 
When  John  notices  the  moving  van,  you  open  up  a discussion  of  the  reasons 
why  a family  moves  from  one  house  to  another.  Calling  attention  to  pages  38 
and  39,  you  ask  why  Susan  and  Tom  cannot  have  this  particular  baby  in  their 
family.  When  page  40  has  been  read,  you  ask,  “Do  you  think  Tom  and  Susan 
go  to  see  the  baby  right  away?”  A lively  discussion  follows  and  the  children 
decide  that  Tom  and  Susan  probably  waited  a few  days.  Then  the  children 
discuss  the  ways  in  which  Tom  and  Susan’s  family  and  the  family  next  door 
differ.  When  Bob  points  out  that  there  is  no  father  in  the  new  family,  you 
suggest  that  they  look  at  the  picture  on  page  38  again. 

Looking  Ahead 

When  Dick  brings  a picture  of  his  baby  sister,  you  put  it  on  the  bulletin 
board  and  suggest  that  other  children  might  like  to  bring  pictures  of  the  babies 
in  their  families  to  put  on  the  bulletin  board. 

You  notice  that  Martha,  who  comes  from  a broken  home,  looks  puzzled,  and 
you  plan  to  talk  to  her  for  a minute  before  she  goes  home.  That  must  be 
straightened  out  in  her  mind.  And  Marilyn  looks  unhappy,  but  why?  And 
then  you  remember  that  there  are  seven  children  in  her  family.  Can  it  be 
that  in  this  day  of  small  families  a little  six-year-old  can  be  disturbed  because 
her  family  is  larger  than  those  of  her  peers?  You  remind  yourself  to  tell  the 
boys  and  girls  about  the  six  children  in  your  sister’s  family  and  the  fun  they 
have  together. 

Mother,  This  Is  Jack  (Pages  41-44) 

New  Words:  Jack  my  house  pretty 

Evaluating  Progress 

An  interested  discussion  grew  out  of  the  pictures  of  babies  brought  in  by 
the  children.  In  fact,  the  response  was  so  great  that  because  of  lack  of  bulletin- 
board  space  it  was  decided  to  make  a booklet  of  Babies  in  Our  Families.  Nancy 
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has  helped  out,  too.  She  made  Marilyn  happy  by  exclaiming  over  her  family 
picture  of  nine,  counting  Mom  and  Dad,  “Oh,  I wish  I had  lots  of  brothers  and 
sisters!  Why,  you’d  never  get  lonesome!”  Marilyn  fairly  beamed. 

Introducing  the  Story 

The  next  story  in  the  book  needs  no  build-up.  When  the  time  comes  to  read 
from  Tom  and  Susan,  everyone,  including  shy  Martha,  is  excited  about  the 
baby  next  door.  “Will  there  be  another  story  about  the  baby?”  “What  is  its 
name?”  “Will  Tom  and  Susan  get  to  play  with  it?”  “Who  does  the  baby 
belong  to?”  are  eager  questions.  So  you  help  satisfy  this  curiosity  by  showing 
the  children  page  41. 

“That’s  not  the  baby,”  exclaims  John.  Diana  asks,  “Who  is  it?”  and  you 
answer,  delighted  over  their  bubbling  interest,  “This  little  boy’s  name  is  Jack. 
We  were  so  interested  in  the  baby  yesterday  that  we  didn’t  even  notice  him, 
did  we?  He  lives  in  the  pretty  house  next  door,  too.”  You  turn  back  to  the  pictures 
on  pages  2 and  3,  which  show  Jack’s  house  and  yard,  and  talk  about  these 
pictures.  You  ask,  “Do  you  suppose  Jack  would  say,  if  you  could  ask  him, 
‘This  is  my  house’?  In  this  story  Jack  will  help  us  find  out  to  whom  the  baby 
belongs.” 

Reading  and  Discussion 

You  direct  further  study  of  the  picture  on  page  41  by  asking,  “How  do  you 
think  Susan  and  Tom  happen  to  know  Jack?  Where  do  you  think  they  are 
taking  him?”  After  several  of  the  children  have  expressed  their  opinions,  you 
suggest  that  they  read  the  words  under  the  picture  and  decide. 

As  they  look  at  the  pictures  on  pages  42  and  43,  the  children  discuss  what 
Mother  and  the  children  are  probably  saying  to  each  other.  Then  you  guide 
the  reading  to  find  out  what  they  are  really  saying.  After  Ella  notices,  on 
page  43,  how  pleased  Jack  seems  to  feel,  you  suggest  that  the  children  read 
what  Jack  says  as  he  must  have  said  it. 

When  they  turn  to  the  picture  on  page  44,  the  children  begin  to  talk  about 
similar  experiences  they  have  had  with  babies.  You  point  up  the  discussion  by 
asking  them  why  the  baby  is  reaching  for  Jack  instead  of  Susan  and  then 
guide  their  reading  of  Susan  and  Jack’s  conversation. 

When  you  ask  if  the  children  would  like  to  reread  the  story,  taking  the  parts 
of  the  various  characters,  you  get  an  enthusiastic  response  and  almost  every 
child  is  eager  for  a turn  at  playing  Mother  or  one  of  the  children. 

As  the  books  are  being  collected,  you  hear  such  comments  as  “I  like  Jack,” 
“Jack  is  good  to  the  baby,”  “I  love  our  baby,”  “I  wish  we  had  a baby,”  all  of 
which  remind  you  that  these  children,  like  all  six-year-olds,  have  close  family  ties. 

While  you  were  making  plans  for  teaching  this  story,  you  realized  that  it 
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would  provide  an  opportunity  to  help  the  children  grow  in  their  ability  to 
perform  introductions.  So  you  stop  and  take  time  for  a number  of  children  to 
have  the  experience  of  “playing”  various  kinds  of  introductions.  First  you 
“play”  that  Jerry  is  a father  who  has  stopped  for  his  son  after  school;  then 
Diana  is  a new  girl  who  has  just  entered  first  grade;  then  Mary  plays  a mother 
who  has  come  to  visit.  In  each  case  the  child  introduces  you  and  the  rest  of 
the  class  to  the  visitor. 

Looking  Ahead 

You  decide  right  then  to  make  every  possible  use  of  this  new  skill  on  occasions 
when  you  invite  the  parents  to  school.  It  might  be  profitable  to  detain  a child 
now  and  then  when  you  know  that  his  parents  are  coming  so  that  he  can  have 
this  opportunity  of  introducing  them  to  you.  If  you  could  just  carry  out  these 
plans  it  would  be  wonderful  practice  for  the  boys  and  girls,  and  you  might 
have  more  parents  coming  to  school  if  the  children  wanted  to  introduce  their 
fathers  and  mothers  to  you. 

Where,  Oh,  Where  (Pages  45-48) 

New  Words:  where  it  run  now 

Evaluating  Progress 

Sometimes  it  seems  almost  impossible  to  get  into  the  available  time  all  the 
discussions  that  grow  out  of  the  children’s  experiences  in  connection  with 
Tom  and  Susan.  Even  though  you  were  somewhat  skeptical  about  the  chart 
the  boys  and  girls  were  going  to  check  at  home  with  their  parents,  your  doubts 
seem  to  have  been  unfounded.  All  but  two  of  the  children  remember  to  bring 
theirs  to  school  on  the  day  you  had  previously  set.  In  spite  of  the  pressure  of 
time  you  let  each  child  tell  how  he  has  gone  about  it  to  keep  this  record.  John 
says  his  dad  checked  his  chart  with  him  every  night  just  before  he  went  to  bed. 
Jane  tells  you  she  checked  her  own  chart  and  then  had  her  mother  look  at  it, 
and  twice  they  had  to  change  a mark.  You  notice  that  Erma’s  chart  is  the 
only  one  on  which  every  item  was  checked  for  each  of  the  seven  days.  Although 
you  rather  doubt  that  her  chart  presents  a true  picture  of  her  helpfulness  at 
home,  you  don’t  single  her  out  to  question  this  matter.  You  in  no  way  attempt 
to  compare  one  child’s  chart  with  another  child’s  or  point  out  the  sheet  that  is 
most  completely  filled. 

The  children  ask  for  more  charts  and  you  agree  to  provide  them,  but  you 
try  to  help  them  understand  that  remembering  to  help  at  home  is  far  more 
important  than  marking  the  chart. 

Since  reading  the  story  about  Jack  and  the  baby,  daily  “telling  time”  seems 
to  be  concerned  almost  wholly  with  the  children’s  experiences  with  babies. 
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Almost  everyone,  including  Martha  and  Norman,  who  generally  are  more 
reticent,  is  eager  to  talk.  You  hear  about  “our  baby,”  “the  baby  next  door,” 
“my  aunt’s  baby,”  and  babies  up  and  down  the  block.  These  conversations 
help  you  know  more  about  the  family  relationships  of  these  boys  and  girls  and 
their  attitudes  toward  younger  children,  and  you  encourage  rather  than  dampen 
the  enthusiasm  that  has  been  generated. 

Introducing  the  Story 

Many  times  in  their  conversations  about  babies  the  children  have  talked  of 
how  they  help  with  the  babies  at  home,  and  you  use  this  in  introducing  the 
new  story.  You  say,  “I  know  that  those  of  you  who  have  baby  brothers  and 
sisters  at  home  can  be  a great  help  to  Mother.  You  can  help  her  now  and  you 
can  help  her  more  when  you  get  older.  But  now  you  can  do  much  to  help. 
When  Baby  is  asleep,  you  can  walk  instead  of  run  through  the  house.  When 
Baby  drops  her  rattle,  you  can  pick  it  up.  When  Baby  begins  to  walk,  you 
can  watch  where  he  goes.”  You  note  that  now  is  a Primer  word  and  you 
emphasize  it,  presenting  it  visually  as  well  as  in  oral  context. 

Reading  and  Discussion 

You  lead  the  children  to  read  the  story  with  real  purpose  by  saying,  “Today’s 
story  tells  of  another  way  the  children  help.”  As  the  books  are  opened  to 
page  45,  you  are  amused  at  Raymond,  who,  in  a matter-of-fact  tone  of  voice, 
remarks,  “Tom  isn’t  being  very  helpful.  He  is  going  off  to  play  football.”  And 
you  say,  “Well,  let’s  see  who  is  helpful  in  this  story.” 

As  the  children  continue  to  study  the  picture  on  page  45,  they  talk  about 
what  Susan  has  in  her  hand  and  what  she  is  going  to  do  with  it.  You  find 
that  many  of  the  children  have  these  bubble  blowers  and  they,  of  course,  want 
to  tell  of  their  experiences.  Sharon  tells  of  blowing  three  “all  stuck  together” 
and  John  explains  scientifically  that  “when  the  bubble  hits  something,  it  isn’t 
there  any  more.”  Here  is  the  lead  you  have  been  waiting  for,  and  you  say, 
“Yes,  John,  that  is  right.  And  below  this  picture  are  some  words  that  Susan  is 
saying.  What  is  she  saying?  What  do  you  suppose  has  happened?”  You  help 
the  boys  and  girls  understand  that  what  happened  to  John’s  bubble  may  also 
have  happened  to  Susan’s.  Then  you  continue  “Let’s  see  if  this  is  what  did 
happen.” 

You  guide  the  children  in  their  silent  and  oral  reading  of  pages  46  and  47  to 
see  if  John’s  statement  may  apply  to  this  story.  Although  the  children  find  that 
these  two  pictures  prove  nothing,  John  contributes  “But  if  they  aren’t  careful, 
Jip  will  break  the  bubble  and  then  you’ll  See!”  Again  personal  experiences 
play  a part  in  the  discussion,  and  Susan’s  fun  with  the  bubbles  becomes  very 
real.  You  help  the  children  notice  that  Baby  is  also  enjoying  the  fun  and 
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that  the  children  are  playing  near  her  pen,  perhaps  for  her  benefit.  Jay 
remarks,  “Tom  isn’t  going  to  his  football  game.  He  stayed  to  play,  too.” 

When  you  finally  direct  attention  to  page  48,  it  is  John  who  cries  out,  “See, 
what  did  I tell  you?  The  bubble  is  gone.  Baby  hit  it.”  A lively  discussion 
follows,  and  attention  is  called  to  the  actions  of  Jip  and  Jack  and  the  look  of 
surprise  on  Baby’s  face.  Susan’s  remark,  previously  introduced  in  the  title,  is 
read  by  several  children.  The  children  ask  to  “read  the  story  again  like  the 
people  said  it.”  So,  although  it  wasn’t  in  your  plans,  you  feel  that  it  is  worth 
while  and  certainly  not  time  misspent.  Then  you  make  sure  that  the  boys  and 
girls  recognize  the  real  purpose  of  this  story  and  how  the  children  actually 
helped  by  amusing  Baby.  More  discussion  follows  your  reading  of  “Mariana’s 
Baby  Carriage.”  Story  time  these  days  is  an  integral  part  of  your  social-develop- 
ment program. 

Looking  Ahead 

Fourteen  of  the  group  have  younger  brothers  and  sisters  at  home.  You 
wonder  how  you  can  make  the  vicarious  experience  the  children  gain  from 
reading  really  carry  over  into  their  home  living  so  that  there  will  be  a change 
in  their  behavior.  You  would  like  them  to  feel  some  of  the  responsibility  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  younger  ones  in  the  home. 

You  also  remember  an  incident  which  happened  early  in  the  fall.  You  were 
glancing  out  of  the  window  and  saw  Raymond  push  a kindergarten  child  away 
from  the  swing.  You  know  that  six-year-olds  are  inclined  to  be  bossy  and  like 
to  show  off,  especially  where  younger  or  less  aggressive  children  are  concerned. 
Of  course,  you  have  talked  with  the  boys  and  girls  about  this  type  of  behavior, 
but  you  realize  that  “talking”  isn’t  the  answer.  You  must  help  the  children 
really  do  something  about  it. 

So  you  call  together  the  fourteen  children  who  have  younger  brothers  and 
sisters.  You  appeal  to  them  first.  Telling  them  that  this  is  a very  special  group 
and  that  they  are  members  of  this  group  only  because  they  qualify  by  having 
younger  brothers  or  sisters,  you  suggest  that  they  see  what  they  can  actually 
do  to  help  with  the  younger  ones  at  home.  As  you  think  ahead,  you  can 
visualize  these  children  explaining  their  activities  to  the  rest  of  the  group  in 
brief  talks,  by  drawing  pictures,  or  through  dramatic  play. 

With  this  start  at  home  you  can  see  how  everyone  can  become  interested  in 
helping  the  younger  children  at  school.  They  might  teach  the  kindergarten 
children  a game  at  recess.  They  might  read  them  a story  from  Tom  and  Susan 
and  so  help  them  build  an  interest  in  books  and  reading.  They  might  invite 
them  in  to  hear  one  of  the  records  from  the  new  album  of  poetry  records  that 
your  group  enjoys  so  much. 
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What  Is  It?  (Pages  49-52) 

New  Words:  what  have  jump  up 

Evaluating  Progress 

The  other  children  were  enthusiastic  and  interested  in  the  reports  made  by 
the  children  with  younger  brothers  and  sisters.  You  have  had  fine  reports  from 
the  parents,  too.  Mrs.  Scott  called  to  say  that  Norman  wasn’t  the  same  child. 
Before  the  last  week  she  had  had  great  difficulty  in  getting  him  to  take  any 
interest  in  the  baby.  She  had  wondered  if  he  were  jealous.  But  now  he  wants 
to  play  with  the  baby  all  the  time.  When  you  saw  Mrs.  Brown  in  the  grocery 
store,  she  said,  “What  have  you  been  doing  at  school?  Diana  keeps  herself 
busy  these  days  picking  up  after  her  little  sister.  I have  had  such  a time  before 
this  getting  her  to  pick  up  her  own  toys.” 

You  have  also  noticed  a change  in  the  attitude  of  your  boys  and  girls  toward 
the  kindergartners.  From  your  post  on  playground  duty  the  other  day  you 
heard  a group  of  your  children  ask  some  of  the  smaller  ones  if  they  didn’t 
want  to  play  house.  On  several  occasions  you  have  been  asked  to  grant  per- 
mission to  your  boys  and  girls  to  visit  the  kindergarten.  Helen  wanted  to  show 
the  kindergarten  children  her  kitten.  Frank  wanted  to  warn  them  of  the  sewer 
the  men  were  digging  near  the  school.  He  said,  “They  might  not  see  it  and 
fall  in.”  Diana  wanted  to  report  to  Miss  Evans,  the  kindergarten  teacher,  that 
she  had  stopped  on  her  way  to  school  to  see  five-year-old  Marjorie,  who  had 
fallen  down  and  hurt  herself  at  school  the  day  before. 

These  reports  are  gratifying,  but  you  remind  yourself  that  your  responsibility 
can’t  end  here.  You  know  that  you  will  have  to  keep  a close  supervision  on  all 
these  activities  or  they  will  cease. 

Introducing  the  Story 

You  are  glad  to  use  the  next  story,  since  it  continues  to  build  up  the  social 
attitudes  on  which  you  have  been  working.  As  you  hold  up  your  book  and  call 
attention  to  the  picture  on  page  49,  you  say,  “You  see  in  the  picture  that  Tom 
has  a small  square  box  in  his  hand.  What  do  you  think  is  in  the  box,  Louise?” 
You  ask  a number  of  children  this  same  question,  and  then  you  say,  “I  often  go 
to  visit  my  three  nieces.  They  have  a box  that  looks  very  much  like  this.  When 
Patty  pushes  on  the  box,  the  lid  opens.  You  should  see  the  little  monkey  inside 
jump  up.  It  is  lots  of  fun!” 

Reading  and  Discussion 

You  direct  the  children  to  turn  page  49,  then  to  call  attention  to  the  name  of 
the  story,  you  say,  “The  words  under  the  picture  on  this  page  ask  a question. 
Who  can  read  it?”  You  help  the  children  relate  this  question,  What  is  it?  to 
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their  previous  guesses  as  to  what  they  think  is  in  the  box.  Later  they  turn  to 
pages  50-51  to  see  if  the  pictures  answer  this  question.  They  are  somewhat 
disappointed  when  the  pictures  offer  no  clues,  but  you  are  pleased  when  no 
one  peeks  at  the  next  page.  Then  asking,  “For  whom  did  Tom  get  the  box? 
What  hint  does  Tom  give  about  what  is  in  the  box?  How  does  Susan  feel 
when  she  knows  the  box  is  not  for  her?”  you  guide  the  silent  and  oral  reading  of 
these  pages.  Of  course  the  children  are  pleased  when  they  turn  to  page  52 
and  find  their  question  answered.  After  the  picture  has  been  discussed  and 
the  lines  below  it  read,  you  ask  the  children  to  read  the  sentences  that  show 
Jack  was  glad  to  share  his  present  with  the  baby.  Again  the  discussion  centers 
around  sharing  with  Others  and  thinking  of  giving  pleasure  to  others.  You  at- 
tempt to  hold  the  suggestions  to  those  things  which  six-year-olds  can  actually  do. 

Looking  Ahead 

The  children  are  delighted  when  Helen  says  she  has  a box  just  like  the  one 
Tom  gave  Jack  and  that  she  will  bring  it  to  school.  And  Norman  surprises  you 
when  he  says  he  thinks  he  will  begin  saving  the  nickels  his  Grandpa  gives  him 
and  instead  of  buying  an  ice-cream  cone,  he’ll  buy  just  such  a box  for  his 
baby  brother. 

As  you  listen  to  this  conversation,  you  think  how  much  easier  it  is  to  voice 
these  attitudes  of  unselfishness  and  helpfulness  than  it  is  to  get  them  into  action. 
Six-year-olds  need  a great  deal  of  help  and  guidance  not  only  from  you  but 
from  their  parents. 

A Third  Venture  in  Parent-Teacher  Cooperation 

You  know  that  you  are  making  a beginning  in  helping  the  boys  and  girls  get 
these  attitudes  into  action.  Perhaps  the  parents  would  be  interested  in  knowing 
what  you  have  been  trying  to  do  at  school  and  what  they  can  do  to  help  at  home. 

When  you  tell  Miss  Riley  of  your  plan,  she  suggests  that  you  have  a tea  for 
the  mothers.  Together  you  work  out  the  plans  for  the  tea.  This  is  the  ideal 
time  to  let  the  children  make  cookies.  Miss  Riley  helps  you  plan  for  this,  too. 
You  can  manage  everything  in  the  lunchroom  except  the  baking.  Miss  Riley, 
who  lives  nearby,  arranges  to  have  her  mother  supervise  the  baking  in  her  home. 

You  duplicate  an  invitation  to  each  mother  asking  her  to  come  for  tea  at 
two  o’clock  on  Friday.  You  plan  about  an  hour’s  program,  after  which  the 
children  can  serve  the  tea  and  cookies.  You  realize  that  this  will  also  give  your 
youngsters  a fine  opportunity  to  introduce  both  Mother  and  little  sister  or 
brother  to  you. 

Your  children,  of  course,  help  you  with  the  planning.  It  is  a good  review  and 
evaluation  of  what  they  have  been  doing,  and  you  feel  that  this  alone  is  worth 
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the  time  spent.  So  many  suggestions  come  from  the  children  that  you  begin  to 
wonder  whether  an  hour  will  be  long  enough  for  all  they  want  to  do.  But  as  a 
group  you  finally  get  all  the  plans  made.  You  also  talk  with  each  individual 
about  his  particular  contribution  to  the  afternoon.  You  record  your  plans. 

1.  I’ll  tell  how  the  activity  started  and  why  I felt  it  would  be  of  value  to 
these  children. 

2.  How  we  have  helped  at  home  (Fourteen  children ). 

a.  Carla,  Diana,  and  Helen  will  show  the  boxes  that  they  found  and 
decorated  for  Baby’s  toys. 

b.  Jay  and  Mary  will  show  three  simple  finger  games  they  have  learned 
to  help  amuse  Baby. 

c.  Louise  and  Henry  will  show  the  cloth  scrapbooks  they  made. 

d.  Bob  and  Raymond,  through  dramatic  play,  will  show  how  they  help 
by  getting  out  Baby’s  high  chair,  bib,  spoon,  and  dish.  They  will  also 
show  how  they  act  as  nursemaid  while  Baby  eats. 

e.  Sally,  Ellen,  and  Betty  will  explain  their  pictures  that  show  how  they 
help  at  home. 

f.  Dick  and  Erma  will  play  two  of  the  games  we  have  enjoyed  and  in 
which  we  have  decided  younger  children  can  participate. 

3.  How  we  have  helped  the  kindergarten  children  (Six  children). 

These  children  will  explain  pictures  that  they  have  drawn,  colored,  and 
pasted  on  a long  strip  of  wrapping  paper.  This  strip  will  be  rolled  on 
broomsticks  and  turned  through  a cardboard-box  movie.  The  ideas  to  be 
shown  in  the  pictures  are  as  follows: 

We  watch  while  the  little  children  cross  the  street. 

If  they  need  it,  we  help  them  take  off  their  galoshes  by  the  door. 

We  play  games  with  them. 

We  push  them  slowly  in  the  swings. 

We  take  turns  with  them  on  the  slide. 

We  read  stories  to  them. 

4.  How  we  made  our  cookies  (Six  children). 

On  the  day  of  the  tea  you  are  genuinely  pleased  that  there  are  more  mothers 
than  at  the  earlier  meeting.  Miss  Riley  comes  in  for  a few  minutes  to  meet  the 
parents  and  to  mention  what  a good  plan  you  have  started  in  your  class.  She 
congratulates  the  children  on  their  fine  cookies.  You  are  particularly  grateful 
for  her  interest  and  assistance.  The  seventeen  children  who  did  not  take  part 
in  the  program  serve  the  cookies  and  pass  the  cream,  sugar,  and  lemon.  They 
do  unusually  well  in  carrying  out  their  various  responsibilities.  All  the  children 
enjoy  their  share  of  the  cookies! 
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During  the  tea  hour,  Mrs.  Grant  tells  you  that  she  is  very  glad  to  know  what 
you  have  been  doing.  Jane  had  tried  to  tell  her  and  had  insisted  upon  helping 
at  home,  but  she  hadn’t  understood.  Mrs.  Noble  relates  a similar  experience 
and  says  it  is  sometimes  easier  to  do  a thing  yourself  than  to  wait  for  Dick; 
but  now  that  she  knows  that  real  learning  is  taking  place,  she  will  cooperate. 
You  understand  Helen’s  behavior  on  a certain  Tuesday,  when  Mrs.  Hunt  tells 
you  that  now  she  realizes  why  Helen  cried  and  cried  because  her  father  acci- 
dentally destroyed  an  old  painted  box.  Helen  was  crying  so  hard  that  they 
couldn’t  understand  her,  but  now  Mrs.  Hunt  says  she  knows  it  was  the  box 
Helen  had  painted  for  the  baby’s  toys. 

After  the  mothers  and  children  have  gone,  you  sit  down  in  the  deserted 
schoolroom  to  rest  for  a minute  or  two.  It  has  been  a long  day.  And  it  has 
cost  you  a dollar  and  eighty-six  cents  for  the  tea  and  for  the  ingredients  that 
went  into  the  cookies.  But  if  the  good  feeling  that  prevailed  at  the  close  of  the 
meeting  were  the  only  value,  you  would  still  feel  amply  repaid.  As  it  is,  you 
feel  confident  that  this  has  been  one  more  experience  that  will  contribute  to 
desirable  growth  for  these  six-year-olds.  You  smile  as  you  recall  the  cookie- 
making experience  on  Thursday.  What  a day  that  was!  But  the  youngsters 
certainly  learned  invaluable  lessons  in  cooperation.  They  also  gained  a little 
appreciation  of  the  work  it  takes  to  prepare  food. 

See  What  i Care  Make  (Pages  53-56) 

New  Words:  make  yellow  chicken  find 

Evaluating  Progress 

The  emphasis  you  have  been  giving  to  the  importance  of  helping  others  has 
seemed  to  you  to  be  having  some  desirable  results.  But  you  realize  that  maxi- 
mum improvement  in  social  behavior  does  not  take  place  through  the  singling 
out  of  one  trait  at  a time  and  giving  attention  to  that  trait  alone. 

Since  the  beginning  of  your  work  with  these  children,  they  have  grown  in 
their  ability  to  work  together,  to  have  respect  for  group  decisions,  and  to  share 
both  pleasures  and  responsibilities.  As  you  have  observed  their  behavior  from 
day  to  day,  you  have  felt  that  the  children  in  this  group  needed  to  understand 
the  values  of  accepting  help  from  one  another.  Yesterday  you  were  dismayed 
to  see  John  roughly  push  Raymond  away  from  the  easel  when  he  attempted  to 
make  a suggestion  concerning  the  color  of  the  sky  on  a background  the  two 
boys  were  jointly  making  for  a stick-puppet  play.  You  have  noticed  this 
behavior  occasionally  in  a number  of  children.  They  seem  to  want  to  do  the 
thing  alone  rather  than  accept  help  from  another  person.  “Hands  off”  seems 
to  be  their  attitude.  You  have  handled  each  particular  incident  as  it  came  up 
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in  the  way  that  you  thought  best,  realizing  that  this  is  a common  trait  of 
six-year-olds.  This  story  will  give  you  a real  reason  for  discussing  the  problem 
and  developing  an  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  values  of  accepting 
as  well  as  giving  help. 

Introducing  the  Story 

Before  the  children  open  their  books,  you  introduce  the  new  words  in  the 
story  by  drawing  a box  on  the  blackboard.  You  use  yellow  chalk  and  hope 
that  the  children  will  recognize  what  you  are  attempting  to  draw,  for  you 
are  no  artist. 

As  you  draw,  you  say,  “I  can  make  something  yellow.’'  Then  you  say,  “Helen, 
can  you  make  something  yellow?”  This  time  you  write  make  something  yellow 
as  you  say  it.  You  give  three  or  four  of  the  children  the  opportunity  to  draw 
something  yellow.  Then  you  say,  “ Find  something  yellow  in  the  room,”  and 
you  write  Find  something  yellow  on  the  board.  You  do  not  introduce  the  word 
chicken  at  this  time  because  you  want  the  children  to  enjoy  the  surprise  at 
the  end  and  you  know  they  will  have  no  difficulty  with  the  word  when  they 
reach  it  in  the  story. 

Reading  and  Discussion 

You  then  ask  the  boys  and  girls  to  open  their  books  to  page  53  and  you 
ask,  “What  do  you  think  Tom  is  making?”  After  several  opinions  are  given, 
you  continue,  “What  is  Tom  saying  about  this  puzzle  that  he  is  making?”  You 
then  direct  them  to  the  words  below  the  picture.  In  guiding  the  discussion  of 
the  next  two  pictures,  you  ask,  “What  do  you  think  the  puzzle  is  going  to  be?” 
They  are  all  eager  to  relate  personal  experiences  they  have  had  with  puzzles. 
When  you  say,  “What  do  you  see  in  Jack’s  hand?”  it  is  Mary  who  says,  “I 
wish  I could  tell  Tom  that  Jack  has  the  two  pieces  he  needs.” 

You  remind  the  children  that  the  words  as  well  as  the  pictures  help  them 
know  what  is  happening  in  the  story.  So  you  guide  them  in  the  silent  and  oral 
reading  of  pages  54-56.  As  they  turn  the  page,  Diana  squeals,  “A  chicken. 
It’s  a chicken!”  and  Henry  says,  “Jack  made  it.  He  made  the  chicken.”  After 
reading  the  last  page,  you  help  the  children  see  that  Susan  gives  the  credit  to 
Jack  for  completing  the  puzzle. 

In  the  discussion  period  following,  you  attempt  to  help  these  children  under- 
stand how  often  they  need  the  help  of  others  and  how  much  better  the  results  of 
their  efforts  will  sometimes  be  if  they  will  accept  and  appreciate  such  help. 
You  recall  with  the  boys  and  girls  how  they  sometimes  refuse  to  let  another 
child  help  them  locate  a needed  book  on  the  bookshelves  or  how  they  sometimes 
insist  upon  feeding  the  rabbit  by  themselves  when  it  is  their  turn,  refusing  the 
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help  of  another  child.  You  feel  that  the  day’s  lesson  is  summed  up  by  a con- 
versation you  overhear  as  the  group  leaves  for  recess.  Bob  says  to  Henry,  “I’m 
having  an  awful  time  getting  my  airplane  sawed  out.  The  wood  breaks  every 
time.”  And  Henry  remarks,  “I  told  you  this  morning  I’d  help  you,  but  you 
wouldn’t  let  me.  I’ve  got  some  swell  wood  and  I’ll  show  you  how  I made 
mine.”  Bob  replies,  “O.K.,  sure,”  and  the  boys  go  out  of  the  building  arm  in  arm. 

Looking  Ahead 

You  think  about  specific  school  situations  that  will  provide  opportunities  for 
children  to  accept  help  graciously  when  they  need  it.  You  remember  how  short 
little  Becky  must  struggle  to  hang  her  coat  on  the  high  hook,  when  taller  Jay, 
standing  nearby,  could  easily  reach  it.  You  think  of  Jerry’s  puffing  up  the 
stairs  with  his  puppy  in  its  big  box,  not  wanting  any  help  with  his  precious 
load.  Every  day  there  will  be  situations  like  this  that  can  be  used  effectively. 
It  is  important  for  a six-year-old  to  become  increasingly  independent  in  doing 
things  for  himself.  But  your  job  is  also  to  help  him  understand  when  he  actually 
needs  help  from  others,  and  how  others  get  satisfaction  from  assisting  him. 

One,  Two,  Three  (Pages  57-60) 

New  Words:  three  cars  boat  are 

Evaluating  Progress 

Some  changes  in  the  behavior  of  the  girls  and  boys  have  been  evident  since 
you  started  to  work  in  this  area  of  group  living  concerned  with  giving  and 
accepting  help.  You  have  tried  to  take  advantage  of  opportunities  that  made  it 
possible  for  these  children  to  work  in  many  small  groups  so  that  they  would 
realize  at  first  hand  the  importance  of  each  person’s  contribution  to  a group 
enterprise.  You  recall  the  look  on  Sharon’s  face  when,  after  she  had  struggled 
unsuccessfully  for  several  minutes  to  get  the  roller  in  the  movie  box  to  work, 
John  came  to  her  rescue.  At  first  you  thought  she  was  going  to  say,  as  she  had 
many  times,  “I  can  do  it.”  Instead,  her  face  changed  expression  and  she  said, 
“Thank  you,  John.”  You  well  know  that  every  problem  isn’t  going  to  be  solved 
so  easily. 

Introducing  the  Story 

You  are  sure  that  the  children  will  enjoy  the  next  story  in  the  book  because 
it  is  about  little  red  cars.  And  what  child  doesn’t  like  little  toy  cars!  You  note 
that  the  story  continues  to  develop  the  attitude  of  concern  and  service  for  others. 
“There  can’t  be  too  many  stories  along  this  line  to  suit  me,”  you  think  to  yourself. 
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To  introduce  the  new  words  you  say,  “In  this  story  there  are  three  little  cars. 
There  is  also  a boat  in  this  story,  but  we  do  not  see  the  boat  in  the  first  picture.” 

Reading  and  Discussion 

When  all  the  books  are  open  at  page  57,  you  say,  “Tom  looks  as  if  something 
is  wrong.  Why  do  you  suppose  he  looks  that  way?”  The  children  suggest 
reasons  for  Tom’s  puzzled  look,  but  when  no  one  suggests  that  Tom  has  lost 
his  red  cars  you  say,  “There  is  another  picture  in  this  book  that  may  help  us.” 
You  direct  them  to  page  38  and  ask,  “What  is  Tom  playing  with  here?  Now 
what  do  you  think  is  bothering  him  in  our  new  story?”  After  some  discussion 
you  turn  back  to  page  57  and  guide  the  reading  of  the  words  under  the  picture. 
And  you  say,  “What  do  you  think  these  words  are  about?”  Then  you  continue, 
“Let’s  read  this  story  and  see  if  it  is  because  he  can’t  find  all  three  cars  that 
Tom  looks  troubled.” 

Calling  attention  to  the  picture  on  page  58,  you  say,  “How  is  Susan  helping 
Tom  here?”  and  after  a brief  discussion  you  guide  the  children  in  reading  the 
sentences  below  the  picture  that  tell  what  Tom  said  to  Susan  and  that  further 
explain  his  puzzled  look.  Then  you  help  the  children  see  that  Baby  is  holding 
up  the  two  cars  unnoticed  by  Tom  and  Susan.  They  feel  that  they  know  some- 
thing that  Tom  and  Susan  do  not  know!  The  boys  and  girls  enjoy  the  joke  and 
the  suspense  as  you  guide  them  in  reading  the  sentences  below  the  picture 
and  in  talking  about  how  Susan  is  trying  to  help  Tom.  When  they  turn  to 
page  60,  they  study  the  picture  to  find  out  whether  Tom  finds  his  cars  and 
who  helps  him.  You  ask,  “Who  really  helped  Tom  the  most?”  and  “Do  you 
think  Baby  knew  she  helped  him?”  Several  children  ask  to  take  the  parts  of 
Susan  and  Tom  and  read  their  conversation.  You  surmise  that  it  is  because 
the  story  ended  satisfactorily. 

Looking  Ahead 

As  you  think  about  this  story,  you  realize  that  quantitative  concepts  are 
important  in  living  together  effectively.  You  have  been  attempting  to  develop 
number  readiness  throughout  the  school  year,  but  too  often  you  have  neglected 
to  take  advantage  of  the  situations  that  would  help  boys  and  girls  understand 
the  part  numbers  play  in  everyday  life.  Your  reading  and  discussion  of  this 
story  was  one  example.  With  the  lead  that  the  story  gave,  it  would  have  been 
possible  to  enrich  the  understanding  of  this  concept  through  the  use  of  many 
familiar  things  around  the  room.  You  could  use  boys,  girls,  books,  dishes  from 
the  play  corner,  even  the  three  windows  on  one  side  of  your  classroom.  You 
think  to  yourself,  “How  many  things  I miss  in  directing  the  learning  of  boys 
and  girls,”  and  you  promise  yourself  that  you  will  try  to  do  better. 
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A Baby  in  the  House  (Pages  61-64) 

New  Words:  in  big  do  play 

Evaluating  Progress 

You  have  made  progress  toward  one  goal  since  the  children  read  the  story  of 
the  three  red  cars.  In  “telling  time”  the  next  morning  you  said,  “Have  you 
ever  lost  anything?”  and  you  had  to  limit  each  child  to  telling  about  only  one 
thing  which  he  had  lost.  This  was  followed  by  a discussion  of  who  had  helped 
locate  the  lost  articles  and  of  how  the  children  themselves  might  help  in  this 
way  when  things  get  lost  at  school.  Since  then  you  have  noticed  improvement 
in  trying  to  find  the  owner  of  a stray  crayon  on  the  floor,  of  a cap  on  the  stairs, 
of  a book  about  the  three  bears  with  no  one’s  name  in  it,  and  of  other  such 
articles.  Realizing  how  many  things  children  do  lose  at  school  and  how  much 
such  articles  represent  to  parents  in  terms  of  effort  and  money,  you  have  tried 
to  help  the  boys  and  girls  appreciate  the  importance  of  finding  the  right  owner 
of  a misplaced  object.  There  does  seem  to  have  been  a difference  in  the  atten- 
tion they  have  given  to  unclaimed  articles  and  in  the  efforts  they  have  made  in 
helping  members  of  the  group  find  lost  articles. 

Introducing  the  Story 

Today  you  introduce  the  new  story  by  showing  the  children  the  picture  on 
page  61.  As  you  expected,  they  immediately  look  at  the  picture  and  their 
curiosity  is  aroused.  You  say,  “What  do  you  see  in  the  picture?  Who  is  in  the 
house?  Where  do  you  think  Jack  and  his  mother  are  going?  What  do  you 
think  Tom  and  Susan  are  going  to  do?  Do  you  think  they  are  going  to  play 
with  Baby?”  When  differences  of  opinion  are  expressed,  you  make  no  attempt 
to  help  the  children  reach  agreement.  “Now  let’s  read  the  story  and  see  whether 
or  not  the  baby  has  come  to  live  in  Tom  and  Susan’s  house.” 

Reading  and  Discussion 

When  the  children  turn  to  the  picture  on  page  61,  you  ask,  “What  do  you 
think  the  name  of  this  story  means?”  As  they  look  at  the  picture  on  this  page 
you  continue,  “Whom  do  you  think  Tom  and  Susan  are  talking  to?  Why  do  you 
think  they  are  calling  to  Mother  and  Father?”  Together  you  read  silently  and 
then  orally  what  Tom  and  Susan  are  saying.  Then  you  ask,  “Do  you  think  the 
baby  is  for  Tom  and  Susan’s  family?”  In  studying  the  picture  and  guiding  the 
reading  of  the  sentences  on  page  63,  you  say,  “On  this  page,  see  if  you  can 
find  out  what  family  the  baby  belongs  to.”  In  directing  this  reading,  you 
attempt  to  help  the  children  further  develop  the  concept  of  a family  group  and 
what  it  means  to  belong  to  one  family. 
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As  the  children  turn  the  page,  there  are  many  exclamations— “They  are  play- 
ing house.”  “Susan  is  the  mother.”  “Look  at  Tom  in  his  dad’s  hat.”  “They 
are  playing  house  with  the  real  baby.”  And  then  they  turn  to  you,  “May  we 
dress  up  and  play  house?”  Trying  to  quell  their  excitement  and  yet  sustain  their 
interest,  you  say,  “Why  do  you  suppose  Tom  and  Susan  decided  to  play  house?” 
Through  the  reading  of  the  last  page  you  help  the  boys  and  girls  understand 
that  often  when  we  can’t  do  or  have  just  what  we  want,  we  have  to  do  the 
next  best  thing.  You  say,  “What  happened  yesterday  when  we  planned  to  use 
the  tumbling  mat  for  games  and  the  second  grade  was  using  it?”  The  children 
recall  their  disappointment  and  the  adjustment  that  had  to  be  made,  and  Nancy 
says,  “That’s  just  like  when  I wTas  going  to  paint  a picture  of  a barn  and  Bill 
upset  the  red  paint.  I had  to  wait  till  the  next  day  to  finish  that  picture.”  You 
point  out  that  this  is  also  the  reason  that  recesses  must  be  inside  on  rainy  days. 
“Yes,”  Jimmy  speaks  up,  “Buddy  and  I were  going  to  a picnic  the  other  night. 
It  rained  and  rained.  We  had  to  stay  home.  But  Mother  let  us  eat  our  lunch 
out  on  the  porch.  We  played  like  we  were  on  a picnic.”  And  you  say,  “And 
that  is  what  Susan  and  Tom  did.  They  played  they  had  a baby  in  their  family.” 

Again  comes  the  request,  “May  we  play  family?”  And  the  suggestions  con- 
tinue, “We  can  play  in  the  play  corner.”  “I  can  bring  an  old  dress  of  my 
mom’s.”  “I  can  bring  Daddy’s  hat.  He  doesn’t  wear  it  any  more.”  “I  can 
bring  a coat  and  some  old  shoes.” 

Looking  Ahead 

You  realize  that  here  is  another  valuable  opportunity  for  dramatic  play, 
much  of  which  will  take  place  in  the  “free  period.”  You  also  make  a mental 
note  to  encourage  later  on  a collection  of  other  kinds  of  dress-up  properties 
and  to  try  to  create  some  opportunities  during  the  day  to  give  the  boys  and 
girls  added  experiences  of  this  kind,  because  you  know  that  free  language 
expression  is  very  important  to  young  children.  You  know,  too,  that  under- 
standings of  family  life  are  strengthened  and  clarified  through  such  dramatic  play. 

As  you  make  plans  for  the  next  two  weeks,  you  realize  that  the  next  three 
stories  in  Torn  and  Susan  stress  the  contributions  the  community  makes  to  family 
living.  You  wonder  if  there  is  some  way  you  can  tie  these  three  stories  together 
in  a meaningful  way  for  these  youngsters.  You  would  like  to  give  the  children 
as  many  first-hand  experiences  as  possible  and  to  plan  varied  activities  that 
would  add  interest  and  meaning  to  the  stories  they  will  be  reading.  Of  course, 
you  won’t  make  this  an  extensive  study  of  “Community  Helpers,”  because  that 
would  be  too  complicated  for  six-year-olds.  You  remember,  too,  that  Mrs.  Scott 
across  the  hall  had  an  interesting  unit  last  fall  with  her  second-graders.  The 
children  learned  about  the  work  of  the  postman,  the  fireman,  the  grocer,  and 
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five  or  six  other  community  helpers  who  contribute  to  their  daily  living.  You 
don’t  want  to  do  anything  that  would  spoil  that  experience  for  these  children 
next  year. 

As  you  think  about  this,  you  wonder  if  this  isn’t  one  way  in  which  you  and 
the  parents  can  work  together  for  the  growth  of  their  children.  So  many  mothers 
have  offered  their  help  in  various  ways,  and  so  far  you  haven’t  had  many  situa- 
tions where  you  could  use  their  help. 

The  first  story  in  this  group,  “Animal  Cookies,”  tells  of  Tom  and  Susan’s 
experience  in  a grocery  store.  You  see  that  your  children  can  acquire  the 
understanding  that  they  get  some  of  their  food  from  a grocery  store.  You  are 
more  concerned,  however,  with  helping  them  solve  some  of  the  problems  that 
arise  when  children  go  shopping  with  their  mothers.  You  know  that  following 
the  reading  of  this  story  a visit  to  a grocery  store  would  be  the  most  meaningful 
experience  these  children  could  have.  This  would  be  easy!  Bob  Black’s  father 
has  the  neighborhood  market  just  a block  from  the  school,  and  you  know  that 
Mr.  Black  would  be  willing  to  cooperate  in  any  way  that  he  could. 

You  scan  the  second  story,  “The  Chicken  Farm,”  pages  69-72,  and  try  to 
think  of  a chicken  farm  close  by  where  you  might  take  the  children.  The  only 
person  you  know  who  raises  chickens  is  “Old  Man  Higgins,”  and  he  isn’t  very 
friendly  toward  the  school.  You  have  heard  of  his  fine  flocks  of  chickens  in 
which  he  takes  more  pride  than  in  anything  else  he  owns  except  his  flowers. 
Every  spring  and  fall  the  children  seem  to  delight  in  “snitching”  some  of  his 
prize  blooms.  You  have  always  believed  that  it  wasn’t  the  flowers  they  wanted 
so  much  as  it  was  to  aggravate  this  man  who  was  so  unfriendly  to  them.  Maybe 
this  is  an  opportunity  to  make  a contact  that  will  help  both  Mr.  Higgins  and 
the  boys  and  girls.  It’s  an  idea  to  consider,  anyway! 

The  third  story,  “A  Pony,  A Pony,”  pages  73-76,  takes  place  in  an  amuse- 
ment park.  You  want  the  children  to  know  what  the  community  offers  to 
families  in  the  way  of  recreation  and  how  families  can  have  fun  together  in 
such  parks.  You  know  of  no  amusement  park  in  your  town  that  compares  to  the 
park  in  the  story.  But  you  think  of  the  neighborhood  park,  which  is  only  two 
blocks  from  the  school.  You  know  that  it  has  swings,  a slide,  teeter-totters, 
and  a wading  pool.  You’ll  want  to  take  the  children  to  visit  this  park  and  per- 
haps, if  the  weather  permits,  you  can  plan  to  take  sack  lunches.  It  has  been 
growing  colder  lately  and  you  must  keep  your  plans  flexible.  Should  it  sud- 
denly turn  really  cold,  the  water  in  the  wading  pool  might  freeze  and  the 
children  could  have  the  experience  of  sliding  there.  In  this  case,  you  would 
arrange  to  eat  the  lunches  at  school.  You’ll  ask  the  mothers  to  go  along,  too.  This 
should  help  the  boys  and  girls  understand  how  adults  and  children  can  enjoy 
together  a trip  to  a park. 
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At  the  same  time,  such  a trip  will  furnish  an  opportunity  to  extend  the  chil- 
dren’s understanding  of  their  responsibility  in  helping  to  keep  parks  and 
recreation  centers  clean  and  inviting.  As  you  recall  the  paper  and  debris  you 
have  seen  in  parks  after  weekend  and  holiday  picnics,  you  feel  that  this  is  one 
way  in  which  six-year-olds  can  do  their  part  in  shared  community  responsibilities. 

These  plans,  of  course,  are  only  tentative  and  you  want  to  discuss  them  with 
Miss  Riley  first.  You  know,  moreover,  that  such  undertakings  will  require  much 
planning  with  your  girls  and  boys,  many  arrangements  to  be  made  for  the  trips, 
and  much  working  with  the  parents. 

Animal  Cookies  (Pages  65-68) 

New  Words:  animal  gets  cow  pig 

Evaluating  Progress 

Your  preparations  for  the  three  trips  have  been  started  and  you  feel  encour- 
aged. When  you  called  at  the  store  to  talk  to  Mr.  Black,  he  was  most  cooper- 
ative. He  said  he  would  be  delighted  to  have  the  children  visit  his  grocery 
store.  When  you  asked  Mr.  Black  if  there  were  some  ways  in  which  children 
shopping  in  his  store  could  be  of  help  to  him,  he  made  several  suggestions.  He 
said  that  children  often  handled  fruit  or  vegetables  and  that  in  wandering 
around  the  store  they  sometimes  upset  piles  of  cans  or  boxes  of  processed  foods. 
He  was  interested  in  knowing  that  you  wanted  to  help  the  children  develop 
better  behavior  patterns.  Now  your  next  step  is  to  plan  the  trip  with  the  children. 

Introducing  the  Story 

To  build  a background  and  to  prepare  for  this  trip,  you  introduce  the  first 
story  in  the  group  of  three.  As  the  children  study  the  picture  on  page  65,  you 
ask,  “What  kind  of  store  is  this?  How  do  you  know  that  it  is  a grocery  store?” 
You  call  attention  to  the  shelves,  the  stock  of  goods,  and  the  pushcart.  After 
the  children  discuss  the  boxes  of  animal  cookies  on  the  shelf,  you  ask,  “How 
many  of  you  have  eaten  animal  cookies?  How  many  of  you  have  ever  eaten  a 
cow  or  a pig?  Then  you  know  that  as  you  eat  each  bite  of  the  cow  or  the  pig, 
the  animal  gets  smaller.  I have  seen  Janie,  who  lives  next  door  to  me,  eat  the 
head  and  then  the  feet  and  then  the  body  of  the  animal.  Each  time  it  gets 
smaller  and  smaller.  Finally  there  is  no  animal  at  all.”  And  then  you  ask,  calling 
attention  to  the  picture  again,  “What  do  you  think  Tom  and  Susan  want 
Mother  to  buy?”  After  Bill  insists  that  Tom  and  Susan  want  animal  cookies, 
you  suggest  that  they  read  the  name  of  the  story  to  see  if  that  gives  them  a hint. 
Then  you  say,  “The  children  do  want  animal  cookies.  What  animals  do  you 
suppose  they  get?  Let’s  read  the  story  to  find  out.” 
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Reading  and  Discussion 

Directing  attention  to  the  picture  on  page  66,  you  say,  “How  many  boxes  of 
animal  cookies  is  Mother  buying?”  Several  children  count,  “One,  two,  three,” 
and  you  say,  “To  how  many  children  is  she  giving  the  boxes?”  You  lead  the 
boys  and  girls  to  count  the  children  in  the  picture  and  then  to  read  the  sentences 
below  that  further  develop  the  number  concept. 

Then  you  ask,  “What  animal  did  Susan  get?”  And  you  continue,  guiding  the 
reading  both  silently  and  orally  until  the  boys  and  girls  find  out  what  animals 
each  of  the  three  children  has  pulled  from  his  box.  When  you  discuss  what 
Jack  says  on  page  67,  most  of  the  children  are  as  puzzled  as  Jack  about 
what  his  animal  really  is.  It  is  Jay  who  reveals  its  identity  to  the  group.  He 
says  that  he  saw  a picture  of  an  animal  like  this  in  a book  at  home  and  his  dad 
told  him  that  it  was  a hippopotamus.  Here  again  is  evidence  of  the  differences 
in  experiences  of  this  group  of  children. 

After  everyone  looks  at  the  picture  and  reads  the  remainder  of  the  story  on 
page  68,  the  discussion  centers  around  whether  or  not  the  children  in  the  story 
knew  what  Jack’s  animal  really  was. 

Then  there  follows  a discussion  of  the  times  when  children  have  gone  to  a 
grocery  store  with  their  parents  or  alone  and  what  they  have  purchased  there. 
You  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  lead  the  children  to  talk  about  specific 
ways  in  which  they  can  be  helpful.  When  differences  of  opinion  arise  as  to 
whether  milk,  bread,  and  other  foodstuffs  are  purchased  at  the  grocery  store  or 
secured  from  other  sources,  you  suggest  that  the  group  visit  a grocery.  Questions 
and  suggestions  follow  quick  and  fast. 

Looking  Ahead 

Plans  for  the  trip  are  immediately  under  way.  The  children  think  almost 
instantly  of  Mr.  Black’s  store  because  it  is  nearby.  They  dictate  a note  to  the 
parents  asking  permission  to  take  the  trip,  and  you  agree  to  duplicate  it  so 
that  each  may  have  a copy  to  sign  and  take  home.  They  agree  on  ways  of 
behavior  that  should  be  followed  on  such  a visit  and  talk  about  some  of  the 
things  they  will  look  for  while  they  are  at  the  store.  They  plan  to  ask  Mr.  Black 
how  boys  and  girls  visiting  his  store  can  be  of  help  to  him.  As  you  work  with 
the  children  in  planning  this  trip,  you  realize  that  it  should  be  of  value  in 
helping  them  understand  more  clearly  the  contribution  of  the  grocer  to  their 
daily  living.  You  feel  confident,  however,  that  the  social  values  involved  in 
planning  and  taking  the  trip  together  will  be  of  even  greater  significance  in  the 
learnings  of  these  six-year-olds.  And  you  jot  down  a few  notes  to  guide  you  in 
helping  the  children  to  get  the  most  out  of  the  trip. 
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The  Chicken  Farm  (Pages  69-72) 

New  Words:  farm  little  out  eat 

Evaluating  Progress 

The  trip  to  the  grocery  store  made  a real  contribution  to  the  experiences 
you  had  planned  for  these  children.  Just  before  you  went,  you  talked  with  the 
children  about  the  things  they  might  see.  You  suggested  that  they  play  a game 
upon  their  return  to  school  to  see  who  could  name  the  greatest  number  of 
items  that  are  sold  for  food.  This  created  a lively  interest.  Mr.  Black  was 
hospitable  and  patient  with  the  children.  He  didn’t  ignore  any  child’s  question 
or  comment,  no  matter  how  insignificant  it  might  seem  to  be.  Almost  the  first 
thing  the  children  spied  on  the  shelves  were  the  red  and  yellow  boxes  of 
animal  cookies.  When  Mr.  Black  gave  them  each  an  animal  cookie,  there  were 
squeals  of  delight!  You  were  pleased  that  every  child  remembered  to  say 
“thank  you.” 

When  your  group  returned  to  the  school,  you  were  amazed  at  the  informa- 
tion the  children  had  acquired.  Not  only  did  they  name  many  common  foods 
that  could  be  secured  from  the  grocery  store,  but  they  suggested  some  of  the 
common  courtesies  in  shopping.  Helen  pointed  out  that  she  saw  a lady  crowd 
in  line  ahead  of  another,  and  Mary  said  that  one  mother  let  her  little  boy  play 
with  an  empty  pushcart  and  he  almost  knocked  over  an  old  man.  From  this 
discussion  a list  of  suggestions,  “How  to  Act  in  the  Grocery  Store,”  resulted. 

Introducing  the  Story 

From  the  discussion  of  the  grocery  store  you  have  a good  lead  to  the  next 
story.  You  say,  “We  can  buy  eggs  in  grocery  stores.  Where  do  you  suppose 
the  grocer  gets  the  eggs  that  he  sells  to  your  mothers  and  fathers?”  You  can 
hardly  keep  Bob  quiet  while  you  give  several  of  the  other  children  an  oppor- 
tunity to  conjecture.  Finally  you  call  on  Bob  and  he  says,  “I  know  where  my 
dad  gets  them.  He  gets  them  from  a chicken  farm  way  out  in  the  country.  I 
drove  out  with  Dad  one  day  in  the  car.”  And  you  say,  “That  is  interesting. 
Today  Tom  and  Susan  and  Jack  go  to  a chicken  farm  to  buy  something  to  eat. 
Often  a chicken  farm  is  out  in  the  country  so  that  there  will  be  lots  of  room  for 
the  chickens.  Tom  and  Susan  and  Jack  ride  with  Mother  out  into  the  country  to 
this  chicken  farm.  On  this  farm  they  see  little  chickens  and  big  chickens.” 

Reading  and  Discussion 

When  the  books  are  distributed  you  guide  the  discussion  of  the  picture  on 
page  69  and  the  reading  of  the  title.  You  say,  “What  do  you  suppose  Mother 
and  the  children  are  going  to  buy  at  this  farm?”  After  a discussion  which 
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leaves  the  question  unanswered,  you  say,  “Let’s  read  the  story  and  find  out.” 
On  page  70  the  children  look  at  the  picture  and  talk  about  how  the  children 
feel  about  the  chickens.  They  read  pages  70-71  to  see  what  Tom  and  Susan 
said  when  they  saw  the  chickens.  Looking  at  the  picture  on  page  71,  you  say, 
“See  if  this  tells  you  what  Susan’s  mother  came  to  the  farm  to  get.” 

The  children  read  page  72,  and  then  they  enjoy  looking  at  and  discussing 
the  last  picture  together. 

Looking  Ahead 

When  the  books  have  been  put  away,  you  say  to  the  children,  “I  have  asked 
many  people  if  there  is  a chicken  farm  nearby  that  we  might  visit.  I think 
you  would  enjoy  that.  But  I find  that  the  nearest  chicken  farm  is  the  one  Bob 
told  us  about.  It  is  about  eight  miles  out  in  the  country.  That  is  too  far  for  us  to 
go.  But  I have  found  that  there  is  a man  who  lives  at  the  edge  of  town,  only 
four  blocks  from  school,  who  raises  many,  many  chickens.  He  hasn’t  a big 
enough  place  to  call  it  a farm,  but  I think  you  would  like  to  see  his  chickens.” 
Before  you  go  on  the  trip,  you  list  with  the  children  on  the  blackboard  a few 
simple  things  that  a person  needs  to  know  and  to  do  in  order  to  raise  good 
chickens.  You  are  trying  to  build  up  a feeling  of  appreciation  for  this  man  who, 
through  his  perseverance  and  painstaking  care,  has  raised  fowl  that  have  won 
many  prizes  at  the  fair. 

When  you  say  it  is  Mr.  Higgins  whom  you  are  going  to  visit,  you  watch  for 
reactions.  Thank  goodness,  only  a few  look  at  each  other  askance!  You  go  on 
to  tell  about  your  visit  to  his  home  and  how  pleased  he  is  to  have  the  boys  and 
girls  want  to  see  his  chickens.  (You  recall  to  yourself  that  at  first  he  didn’t  act 
very  pleased!  When  he  found  out  that  you  came  because  you  were  interested  in 
his  chickens  and  because  you  wanted  and  needed  his  help,  his  attitude  began  to 
change  and  before  you  left,  he  was  planning  enthusiastically  just  what  he  could 
show  the  “kids”  that  would  be  interesting.  As  you  left  he  said,  “I  always  did 
like  kids,  that  is,  little  ones.  It’s  those  big  ones  that  cause  me  the  trouble.”) 
Remembering  this  incident,  you  think  to  yourself,  “These  first-graders  are  going 
to  be  big  sometime.  Maybe  if  they  learn  to  know  and  like  Mr.  Higgins  when 
they  are  little,  there  won’t  be  trouble  when  they  get  big!” 

A Pony,  A Pony  (Pages  73-76) 

New  Words:  pony  black  fast  blue 

Evaluating  Progress 

Every  time  you  think  of  the  way  Mr.  Higgins  played  host  to  the  boys  and 
girls,  you  get  a feeling  of  exhilaration.  He  was  wonderful!  He  was  wearing  a 
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spotless  white  shirt  and  his  little  place  was  just  as  clean  as  his  shirt.  Even 
Joan  remarked,  “I’d  think  the  chickens  would  like  to  live  here.  It’s  so  clean.” 
He  had  prepared  a speech,  which  he  gave  in  words  the  children  could  under- 
stand. He  told  them  exactly  what  he  did  from  morning  to  night  and  showed 
them  as  he  talked.  He  neglected  to  tell  them,  as  he  had  told  you  in  your  first 
talk  with  him,  of  the  nights  he  had  spent  tending  the  sick  chickens  when  an 
epidemic  persisted.  You  told  the  children  that  when  you  got  back  to  school, 
and  they  were  impressed.  As  you  recall  the  pleasant  experiences  of  that  morn- 
ing, you  are  sure  no  one  derived  more  benefit  from  the  visit  than  Mr.  Higgins. 
You  know  that  now  the  boys  and  girls  have  a beginning  appreciation  of  the 
work  and  care  involved  in  chicken  raising,  but  more  than  that,  you  are  sure 
that  they  will  have  a lasting  respect  for  this  lonely  man.  As  you  left,  you  were 
touched  when  he  said  rather  wistfully,  “Come  back  often.” 

The  plans  for  the  picnic  at  the  park  are  taking  shape.  You  have  found  the 
mothers  again  to  be  cooperative.  They  have  taken  the  arrangements  for  the 
lunch  entirely  out  of  your  hands.  Instead  of  each  child’s  bringing  his  own  sack 
lunch  as  you  had  planned,  Jack’s  mother  suggested  that  the  mothers  plan  a 
simple  menu  and  then  prepare  the  food  for  the  entire  group.  You  know  that 
they  are  planning  to  serve  sandwiches,  carrot  strips,  fruit,  cookies,  and  chocolate 
milk.  You  know,  too,  that  the  planning  for  such  a large  group  has  required 
many  telephone  calls  back  and  forth,  much  cooperative  effort,  and  definite 
responsibilities  for  a few  of  the  mothers.  You’ll  always  be  grateful  to  John’s 
mother  for  taking  the  initiative  in  calling  all  the  mothers  in  the  room  to  ask 
their  help.  You  are  sure  from  all  reports  that  there  will  be  more  mothers 
present  at  this  function  than  at  any  of  the  other  meetings  you  have  had  this  year. 

Introducing  the  Story 

When  you  introduce  the  story,  you  say,  “In  this  story  Tom  and  Susan  and 
Jack  go  to  a park  where  they  can  ride  on  two  kinds  of  ponies.  There  is  a black 
pony  and  a blue  pony  and  a yellow  pony.  Tom  likes  one  pony  because  it  can  go 
fast,  and  Susan  likes  another  pony  because  of  its  color.  Can  you  think  of  two 
kinds  of  ponies  they  might  have  at  a park?”  Strangely  enough,  no  one  thinks  of 
the  pony  on  the  merry-go-round.  Everyone  laughs  with  Mary  when  she 
suggests  that  the  blue  pony  might  be  dyed  like  the  little  chickens  at  Easter  time. 

Reading  and  Discussion 

When  the  story  has  been  read  and  enjoyed,  you  ask  the  children  why  they 
think  Tom  liked  the  black  pony  best  and  why  Susan  preferred  the  yellow  pony. 
This  gives  you  an  opportunity  to  help  them  understand  how  boys  and  girls 
sometimes  like  different  things.  Then,  capitalizing  upon  another  opportunity  to 
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develop  number  understandings,  you  say,  “How  many  children  are  there?  Let’s 
count  them.”  And  then,  “How  many  ponies  are  there?  Let’s  count  them.”  You 
don’t  want  to  miss  this  chance  to  make  the  boys  and  girls  aware  of  the  presence 
of  numbers  in  their  everyday  living. 

Looking  Ahead 

Later  in  the  day  you  talk  with  the  children  about  their  experiences  in  visiting 
parks.  It  is  interesting  to  discover  that  some  have  visited  only  the  park  in 
your  own  community  while  some  have  gone  to  amusement  parks  where  there 
were  many  types  of  entertainment  for  children  and  adults.  You  try  to  help  the 
boys  and  girls  realize  what  parks  are  really  for.  that  everyone  who  works  in  a 
park  is  doing  this  work  so  boys  and  girls  can  have  a good  time  and  so  families 
can  have  fun  together.  When  you  tell  them  of  the  picnic  in  the  community 
park  that  their  mothers  are  planning,  the  children  are  ready  to  begin  laying 
plans  for  another  trip  away  from  school. 

Because  you  want  these  boys  and  girls  to  begin  to  appreciate  their  own 
responsibilities  in  caring  for  public  property,  you  say,  “Do  you  remember  how 
the  bedroom  looked  on  that  day  when  Tom  and  Susan  surprised  their  mother?” 
After  this  has  been  discussed,  you  help  the  children  recall  times  when  they 
have  seen  parks  littered  with  papers  and  other  picnic  debris,  and  they  can 
begin  to  put  into  words  what  they  and  other  persons  should  do  about  such 
situations. 

A Fourth  Venture  in  Parent-Teacher  Cooperation 

The  trip  to  the  park  is  over,  and  it  was  possible  to  eat  lunch  out  of  doors. 
But  you  are  tired.  The  children  were  tired,  too,  and  you  are  glad  now  that  you 
brought  them  back  to  school  for  that  last  forty-five  minutes.  You  are  glad  you 
insisted  that  every  child  rest  quietly  before  going  home.  There  are  some  chil- 
dren in  your  room  who  go  home  to  an  atmosphere  not  conducive  to  relaxation. 
Several  of  the  boys  and  girls  actually  went  to  sleep. 

While  the  children  played  at  the  park  under  the  supervision  of  two  of  the 
sixth-grade  girls,  you  talked  to  the  mothers.  When  the  mothers  were  leaving, 
Mrs.  Hunt  told  you  she  thought  it  was  wonderful  the  way  you  are  helping 
these  children  appreciate  that  there  are  people  outside  of  their  own  families 
who  have  a share  in  making  their  lives  comfortable  and  pleasant. 

You  think  back  over  the  day’s  activities  and  make  a mental  note  of  the  values 
that  came  from  this  experience.  First,  you  feel  that  you  know  your  children 
and  their  mothers.  You  didn’t  realize  that  Mrs.  Sherman  is  so  strict  with  Erma. 
That  may  account  for  Erma’s  regressive  behavior.  You  doubt  if  Jack,  who  always 
wants  his  own  way,  is  ever  denied  anything  at  home. 
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Second,  you  had  several  opportunities  to  find  out  to  what  extent  the  social 
attitudes  you  have  been  working  so  hard  to  develop  carry  over  into  daily  living. 
You  noticed  Louise  when  she  received  her  lunch.  You  saw  her  lift  up  a corner  of 
the  sandwich  to  see  what  kind  of  filling  was  inside.  You  watched  her  as  she 
started  to  grimace  in  distaste.  Several  months  ago  you  would  have  expected 
her  to  throw  down  the  sandwich  and  refuse  to  eat.  But  instead  she  looked  up 
and  said  to  Ruth,  who  sat  next  to  her,  “I  like  peanut  butter  best,  but  egg  sand- 
wiches are  good,  too!”  The  children  took  their  turn  at  the  swings  and  at  sliding 
down  the  slide  better  than  you  expected  them  to.  And  you  saw  Jay  and  Bill 
picking  up  every  scrap  of  paper  they  could  find.  You  were  a bit  embarrassed 
when  Ella  chided  her  mother  for  tossing  onto  the  ground  the  paper  her  sand- 
wich had  been  wrapped  in. 

Third,  you  feel  now  that  the  children  have  a beginning  understanding  of 
what  a community  offers  its  families  in  the  way  of  recreation.  You  were  sur- 
prised at  Mrs.  Lewis,  who  said,  “Do  you  know  that  we  live  only  five  blocks 
from  this  park  and  this  is  the  first  time  I have  ever  been  here!  I didn’t  realize 
there  is  such  fine  play  equipment  here.  Believe  me,  in  the  summer  we’re  coming 
over  here  for  picnics.” 

Several  of  the  parents  told  you  they  had  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  “get  together” 
and  the  meeting.  Mrs.  Graham  said  that  one  of  the  greatest  values  she  had 
received  was  the  opportunity  to  become  better  acquainted  with  the  mothers  of 
the  children  with  whom  her  son  works  and  plays. 

As  you  recall  the  activities  of  the  past  few  days,  you  feel  that  your  children 
must  have  gained  many  new  understandings,  must  have  developed  many  new 
concepts,  and  may  have  acquired  a few  new  ways  of  behaving.  It  took  time 
and  effort,  as  you  knew  it  would,  but  you  feel  that  it  has  been  worth  while. 

Hello,  Hello  (Pages  77-80) 

New  Words:  hello  Grandmother  Grandfather 
Evaluating  Progress 

Many  learnings  important  to  six-year-olds  have  grown  out  of  the  reading  of 
Tom  and  Susan.  As  you  look  back,  you  realize  that  only  a beginning  has  been 
made  in  the  development  of  desirable  behavior  patterns  as  well  as  in  the  social 
understandings  that  form  the  base  of  such  behavior.  The  three  recent  first-hand 
experiences  in  the  community  must  have  helped  these  boys  and  girls  realize 
the  interrelationship  of  home  and  community.  Of  course,  this  concept  was  mean- 
ingful to  the  youngsters  only  because  of  previous  experiences  which  they  had 
had.  Understanding  what  constitutes  the  immediate  family  group  of  which 
each  child  is  a part  has  also  been  clarified.  These  children  have  come  to  realize 
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to  some  degree  how  each  member  of  a family  contributes  to  the  family  welfare. 
You  know  that  these  aren’t  words  which  six-year-olds  would  understand,  but 
they  do  indicate  the  goals  toward  which  you  have  worked.  And  all  along  the 
way  you  have  tried  to  get  desirable  ways  of  behaving  into  action  at  school  as 
well  as  at  home. 

Now,  as  you  study  the  remaining  stories  in  Tom  and  Susan,  you  realize  that 
there  is  another  area  of  social  understanding  which  you  can  begin  to  develop. 
Few  young  children  in  your  experience  understand  the  larger  family  group  to 
which  they  belong.  The  remaining  stories  provide  an  opportunity  for  you  to 
make  a beginning  in  the  development  of  this  concept  as  well  as  to  encourage 
improvement  in  other  behavior  traits. 

Introducing  the  Story 

In  beginning  “Hello,  Hello,”  you  start  a discussion  by  saying,  “How  many  of 
you  have  a grandfather?  How  many  of  you  have  a grandmother?”  You  keep 
the  discussion  going  by  asking,  “Where  do  they  live?  Do  you  see  them  often? 
When  do  they  come  to  your  house?  What  do  they  say  to  you  when  they  first 
see  you?  Why  do  you  like  for  them  to  come?  Do  they  ever  bring  anything 
when  they  come?  What  do  they  say  when  they  come  to  see  you?”  Then  you 
say,  introducing  the  story,  “Tom  and  Susan  have  a grandfather  and  a grand- 
mother, too.  Their  grandfather  says  hello  when  he  comes  to  see  them.  In  this 
story  Grandfather  and  Grandmother  bring  Tom  and  Susan  something.  What  do 
you  suppose  they  bring?  Let’s  read  the  story  to  find  out  what  they  bring  and 
what  Tom  and  Susan  do  with  it.” 

Reading  and  Discussion 

The  books  are  passed  and  opened  to  page  77.  Calling  attention  to  the 
picture,  you  ask,  “Were  any  of  you  right  about  what  Grandfather  is  bringing  to 
Tom  and  Susan?”  Then  you  say,  “The  words  below  the  picture  tell  what  Grand- 
father is  saying  to  Tom  and  Susan  as  he  comes  in  the  kitchen  door.  He  is 
saying  just  what  your  grandfather  would  say.  Read  and  see  what  he  is  saying.” 

As  they  examine  the  pictures  on  pages  78  and  79,  you  ask  the  boys  and  girls 
whether  or  not  they  think  Tom  and  Susan  are  glad  to  see  Grandfather  and 
Grandmother  and  why  they  think  they  are  glad  to  see  them.  You  attempt  to 
help  the  children  understand  how  the  grandparents  are  a part  of  Tom  and 
Susan’s  family  and  how  Tom  and  Susan  would  have  been  glad  to  see  them 
even  if  they  hadn’t  brought  them  anything. 

The  children  continue  to  study  the  pictures  and  read  the  sentences  on  pages 
78-79  to  find  out  what  their  grandparents  are  bringing  to  Tom  and  Susan  and 
what  they  will  do  with  these  things.  As  the  children  turn  to  the  last  page  of 
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the  story,  you  say,  “What  do  you  think  Tom  and  Susan’s  family  is  going  to 
have  for  dinner?” 

The  children  are  eager  to  tell  of  their  own  experiences  when  grandparents 
come  to  their  homes  at  Thanksgiving  and  at  Christmas  time.  You  detect  a 
note  of  enthusiasm  and  pride  in  their  voices  as  they  tell  of  their  grandparents’ 
visits.  You  are  glad  to  find  that  the  memories  of  the  visits  are  not  so  much 
concerned  with  what  the  grandparents  bring  when  they  come  as  with  the  good 
times  which  this  larger  family  group  experiences  together. 

Mary  says  proudly,  “When  my  grandmother  came  to  visit  us  last  Christmas,  I 
let  her  use  my  little  stool  to  put  her  feet  on,”  and  Bob  says,  “My  grandfather 
can’t  see  very  good  and  I help  him  around  the  house  when  he  comes.”  This 
starts  a discussion  of  how  boys  and  girls  can  help  make  a visit  pleasant  for 
their  grandparents. 

Looking  Ahead 

You  say,  “Bob  Black,  you  were  telling  about  your  grandfather.  Is  that 
Grandfather  Black?”  and  Bob  replies,  “No,  it  is  Grandfather  Owens,”  and  you 
continue,  “But  your  name  is  Black  and  your  grandfather’s  name  is  Owens.  How 
does  that  happen?”  Bob  interrupts,  “I  have  a Grandfather  Black,  too!”  And 
you  say,  “Then  you  have  two  grandfathers.  But  how  does  it  happen  that  you 
have  a grandfather  whose  name  is  different  trom  yours?”  As  Bob  looks  puzzled, 
you  continue,  “How  many  of  you  have  a grandmother  or  a grandfather  who 
has  a name  different  from  your  name?”  After  several  children  have  indicated 
that  this  is  true  in  their  families,  you  say,  “Can  anyone  tell  us  how  this  happens?” 
You  expect  to  receive  answers,  but  all  you  receive  is  looks  of  perplexity,  so  you 
suggest,  “When  you  go  home  today,  you  ask  Mother  and  Father  if  they  can  tell 
you  why  this  is  true.  Then  we  will  talk  about  it  again  tomorrow.” 

As  the  children  leave  the  class,  you  hear  Joan  say,  “I’ll  ask  my  grandfather 
himself.  He  lives  with  us.  He’ll  know  why  his  name  is  different.” 

Come,  Susan,  Come  (Pages  81-84) 

New  Word:  red 

Evaluating  Progress 

As  the  children  came  to  school  after  carrying  on  their  investigation  concerning 
their  grandparents’  names,  they  were  buzzing  with  information.  You  again 
appreciated  the  help  and  cooperation  of  the  parents.  From  the  responses  of 
the  children  you  realize  that  almost  all  mothers  and  fathers  must  have  taken 
time  the  night  before  to  help  their  child  understand  why  some  grandparents 
have  names  different  from  theirs.  Jay  could  hardly  wait  to  show  something  his 
father  had  made  to  help  him  understand  about  the  different  names.  The 
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“something”  consisted  of  five  separate  9"  x 12"  sheets  of  paper  which  Jay 
tacked  to  the  bulletin  board  and  then  explained.  On  each  sheet  of  paper  was  a 
very  simple  drawing  with  a few  words  below  it.  It  looked  like  this: 


Jay  Keller 
Me 


When  he  explained  the  pictures,  Jay  began  with  the  picture  of  himself  and 
then  went  on  to  his  mother  and  father  and  to  his  two  sets  of  grandparents. 

You  suggested  that  strips  of  colored  paper  connecting  the  pictures  might 
help  make  the  understanding  even  more  clear,  and  you  helped  Jay  use  such 
strips  to  show  the  family  relationships. 

Then  the  children  deluged  you  with  requests.  “May  we  each  make  our  own 
family?”  So  you  followed  the  children’s  interests,  just  as  you  were  told  to  do 
over  and  over  again  in  your  social-studies  class  in  summer  school  last  year. 
And  you  tried  to  plan  what  could  be  done  with  the  pictures  the  children  made 
so  that  each  child  would  feel  satisfied  with  his  own  efforts.  You  decided  to  let 
each  child  make  a booklet  of  his  pictures.  He  could  start  with  the  picture  of 
himself.  Then  he  could  put  in  the  pictures  of  his  mother  and  her  parents,  and 


My  Grandfather  and  Grandmother  Keller 
Dad’s  Mother  and  Father 


George  J.  Keller 
My  Father 


My  Grandfather  and  Grandmother  White 
Mom’s  Mother  and  Father 


Edna  White  Keller 
My  Mother 
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then  the  pictures  of  his  father  and  his  parents.  You  thought  that  this  might 
help  to  broaden  a six-year-old’s  concept  of  the  larger  family  group. 

During  free  activity  in  the  play  corner  you  have  watched  and  listened  with 
new  interest  as  several  groups  of  children  have  played  house.  Unfailingly  it  is 
two  pairs  of  grandparents  who  have  come  to  visit! 

Introducing  the  Story 

You  introduce  the  new  story  by  saying,  “Look  at  this  picture  on  page  81. 
Where  do  you  think  Tom  and  Susan  are  going?  What  makes  you  think  they 
may  be  going  to  stay  longer  than  one  day?  Do  you  think  Father  and  Mother 
are  going,  too?  What  makes  you  think  so?  In  whose  car  are  they  going? 
Grandfather’s  car  is  red.  What  color  is  Father’s  car?” 

Then  you  call  the  attention  of  the  children  to  the  name  of  the  story,  and  when 
they  have  read  it  you  ask,  “Who  do  you  think  is  asking  Susan  to  come?  Why 
would  Susan  have  to  be  asked  to  come  and  get  into  the  car?” 

Reading  and  Discussion 

With  the  interest  aroused  as  to  why  Susan  had  to  be  urged  to  take  this  trip, 
you  say,  “Why  do  you  think  Susan  doesn’t  want  to  go  to  the  farm?”  and  then, 
“Do  you  think  she  should  have  to  go  when  she  doesn’t  want  to?”  Since  there 
is  some  difference  of  opinion  among  the  girls  and  boys,  you  attempt  to  point 
out  that  sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  do  what  the  family  group  or  the  school 
group  wants  to  do.  And  you  say,  “There  are  many  times  every  day  when  we 
have  to  think  about  the  rest  of  the  people  in  our  group  here  at  school  instead  of 
ourselves.  Do  you  remember  yesterday,  Raymond,  when  you  thought  that  the 
house  we  were  painting  for  our  play  should  be  yellow  and  the  rest  of  the  boys 
and  girls  thought  it  should  be  white?  You  wouldn’t  have  been  very  happy  if 
you  had  gone  ahead  and  painted  it  yellow.  And  then,  do  you  remember,  boys 
and  girls,  what  a long  time  it  took  for  us  to  decide  which  story  to  read  to  the 
kindergarten?  Some  of  you  wanted  one  story  and  a few  of  you  wanted  another 
story.  We  finally  decided  on  the  story  that  the  most  of  you  wanted  to  read.” 

And  Louise  adds,  “This  morning  I didn’t  want  to  play  games.  I wanted  to 
sing  our  new  song.  But  the  kids  wanted  to  play  games.  So  I didn’t  get  to  sing.” 

You  direct  the  children’s  attention  to  the  last  page  to  find  out  whether  Susan 
changes  her  mind  about  going  to  the  farm.  After  it  has  been  agreed  that  Susan 
has  decided  to  go  to  the  farm,  you  ask,  “What  made  Susan  change  her  mind?” 
When  the  children  point  out  that  she  decided  to  go  so  that  she  could  have  a 
little  yellow  chicken,  you  say,  “It  looks  to  me  as  if  Susan  is  being  paid  to  go  to 
the  farm.  Do  you  think  she  should  have  gone  to  the  farm  without  being 
promised  a yellow  chicken?”  The  discussion  of  this  question  reveals  wide  differ- 
ences of  opinion. 
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Looking  Ahead 

You  are  glad  that  the  children  express  themselves  so  freely  and  honestly  in 
this  discussion.  At  the  same  time  you  are  surprised  to  find  so  many  children 
who  feel  that  they  should  be  rewarded  for  doing  those  things  which  might  well 
be  expected  of  them  in  normal  group  living.  Of  course,  most  of  the  instances 
cited  by  the  children  were  centered  around  being  paid  for  good  behavior  or 
for  helpful  acts  at  home.  You  decide  that  you  might  talk  with  the  parents 
about  this  and  at  least  explain  to  them  your  feeling  about  allowances.  So 
many  parents  do  not  seem  to  realize  that  even  six-year-olds  should  have  a small 
but  regular  amount  of  money  to  spend  and  that  the  children  should  consider 
this  money  to  be  their  share  of  the  family  income.  The  children  must  also  realize 
that,  like  Mother  or  Father,  this  allowance  is  theirs  because  they  wholeheartedly 
contribute,  to  the  extent  of  their  ability,  to  the  welfare  of  the  family.  You 
know  that  you  can’t  get  this  conference  with  the  parents  in  right  away,  but  it 
should  be  possible  before  the  year  is  over. 

Away  in  the  Red  Car  (Pages  85-89) 

New  Words:  away  hop  ball 

Evaluating  Progress 

Since  the  discussion  that  revealed  so  many  children  who  felt  they  should  be 
rewarded  for  desirable  behavior,  you  have  been  concerned  about  the  effective- 
ness of  your  work  with  these  six-year-olds.  You  realize  how  hard  you  have  been 
working  to  give  these  children  as  many  opportunities  as  possible  to  learn  and  to 
practice  desirable  ways  of  acting.  To  what  extent  has  their  behavior  really 
been  influenced  or  changed?  You  wonder  if  you  have  done  all  you  could  do  to 
develop  the  social  understandings  and  attitudes  which  you  feel  are  important 
at  this  age  level.  Is  there  any  way  that  you  might  have  worked  more  effectively? 
What  are  the  important  things  that  you  have  left  undone?  What  source  other 
than  your  own  opinion  could  help  you  evaluate  what  you  have  done? 

Introducing  the  Story 

You  say,  “In  the  last  story,  where  were  Tom  and  Susan  getting  ready  to  go? 
How  many  of  you  go  away  from  home  to  visit  your  grandmother  and  grand- 
father? How  far  away  do  you  go?  How  many  go  to  a farm  to  visit?  What 
can  you  do  on  a farm  to  have  fun?”  And  then,  “Can  you  run  and  hop?  Can  you 
play  ball?”  After  the  children  have  discussed  the  fun  they  have  had  on  a farm, 
you  say,  “Let’s  see  how  Susan  feels  now  about  going  to  the  farm,”  and  they 
turn  to  the  picture  on  page  85.  “Why  do  you  think  Susan  is  happy  now?  How 
can  you  tell  she  is  happy?”  you  ask.  Then  you  continue,  “When  you  go  to  visit 
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your  grandmother  and  grandfather,  how  do  you  go?”  And  then  you  say,  ‘‘Torn 
and  Susan  are  going  in  a car,  too.  What  color  is  the  car  in  which  they  are 
going  to  the  farm?”  and  you  lead  them  to  read  the  title  of  the  story.  Of  course, 
you  have  to  pause  here  briefly  because  each  child  just  has  to  tell  you  what  color 
his  daddy’s  car  is. 

Then  you  say,  “This  story  does  tell  us  how  Tom  and  Susan  went  to  the  farm. 
But  something  else  happens  in  the  story  that  is  very  important.  When  we  have 
read  the  story,  we  will  see  if  you  know  what  that  important  thing  is.” 

Reading  and  Discussion 

In  both  picture  and  text  on  page  86  you  help  the  children  notice  Grand- 
father’s playfulness  with  Susan.  Because  of  the  rhythm,  they  want  to  read 
Grandfather’s  words  to  Susan  several  times.  After  they  have  read  Susan’s 
reply  to  Grandfather,  Mary  wants  to  read  it  again.  She  says  she  just  knows 
Susan  is  singing  the  words  as  she  hops  into  the  car.  And  in  rereading  them 
Mary  sings  the  words. 

As  the  children  study  the  picture  on  page  87,  you  ask,  “Who  is  in  the 
picture  that  we  have  not  seen  since  Grandmother  and  Grandfather  came  to 
visit?”  Then  you  ask  why  they  think  the  baby  is  holding  out  her  hands  to 
Susan  and  suggest  that  they  read  what  Susan  says.  Henry  recalls  that  when 
Tom  and  Susan  first  saw  Baby,  she  wanted  to  go  to  Jack.  Now  Baby  has  come 
to  know  Tom  and  Susan  so  well  that  she  wants  to  go  to  them.  Some  of  the 
children  insist  that  Baby  has  always  been  glad  to  go  to  Tom  or  Susan.  As  the 
children  discuss  this  further,  you  suggest  that  they  look  back  through  their 
book  to  find  the  story  in  which  Tom  and  Susan  first  meet  Jack  and  the  baby. 
Triumphantly,  Henry  announces  that  the  picture  he  was  talking  about  is  on 
page  44,  and  he  shows  the  boys  and  girls  this  picture  to  prove  that  he  is  right. 

Then  you  ask,  referring  again  to  the  picture  on  page  87,  “Whom  do  you 
think  Jack  is  helping  in  this  picture?  How  is  he  helping?  What  is  Jack  saying 
to  Baby?”  You  lead  the  children  to  discuss  Jack’s  attention  to  the  baby  as  they 
look  at  the  picture  on  page  88  and  read  the  lines  below  the  two  pictures. 

Finally  you  say,  “Do  you  think  Tom  and  Susan  would  like  Baby  to  go  with 
them  to  the  farm?  Would  Jack  like  Baby  to  go?  Would  Jack’s  mother  like 
Baby  to  go?  Would  Grandmother  and  Grandfather  like  to  take  Baby  with 
them?”  Each  time  you  consider  the  question  “Why?”  so  the  children  can  gain 
an  understanding  of  why  people  can’t  always  do  just  as  they  wish  but  must 
consider  others  in  the  group.  The  children  discuss  this  and  decide  that  for 
several  reasons  it  wouldn’t  be  best  for  Baby  to  go  with  Tom  and  Susan  to  the 
farm.  Then  you  say,  “How  did  Jack  help  when  he  played  with  the  baby?” 
After  discussing  this,  you  guide  their  reading  of  the  last  page  of  the  story  by 
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asking,  “Why  does  Tom  say  he  wants  to  go  to  the  farm?  Why  does  Susan  say 
she  wants  to  go?”  Then  they  look  at  and  talk  about  the  picture  on  page  89. 

Finally  you  say,  “What  do  you  think  was  the  most  important  thing  that 
happened  in  this  story?”  As  usual,  there  are  differences  of  opinion,  but  you 
help  the  children  realize  that  Jack’s  help  with  the  baby  was  of  significance  to 
everyone  in  the  little  neighborhood  group. 

As  the  books  are  put  away,  Sharon  says,  “I  wish  Tom  and  Susan  were  just 
coming  into  the  book  instead  of  going  out  of  it.”  You  think  “Won’t  the  children 
be  surprised  and  happy  when  they  see  Peter  s Family  and  find  that  when  Tom 
and  Susan  come  back  from  the  farm  there  is  a baby  in  their  family!”  Nancy 
says,  “May  we  go  to  a farm  and  see  the  cows  and  the  pigs  and  the  little  baby 
chickens  that  Tom  and  Susan  are  going  to  see?  I’ve  never  been  to  a farm, 
and  I’ve  never  seen  a real  pig.” 

Looking  Ahead 

You  think,  “Here  we  go  again!  Well,  I wonder  if  there  is  someone  in  the 
group  who  has  a grandfather  who  lives  on  a farm  not  too  far  away.”  Mentally 
you  begin  to  make  plans  for  another  trip,  but  you  decide  that  you  will  wait  to 
take  the  children  to  a farm  until  you  come  to  the  unit  “At  Grandfather’s  Farm,” 
in  Peter  s Family.  That  will  give  you  more  time,  too,  to  build  up  a background 
of  information  for  the  trip  so  that  the  boys  and  girls  will  know  more  about 
some  of  the  things  they  will  see  on  the  farm. 

After  the  children  have  gone  home,  you  continue  to  puzzle  over  this  problem 
of  evaluating  what  you  have  done.  It  seems  aimless  to  continue  to  work  in 
this  area  without  any  opinion  other  than  your  own  as  to  what  you  have  accom- 
plished. And  then  you  think  of  the  best  source  of  help  in  such  an  evaluation, 
the  mothers  of  the  boys  and  girls.  Because  of  the  several  other  contacts  you 
have  had  this  year  with  the  mothers  of  the  children,  you  feel  that  you  know 
this  group  of  parents  well.  Too,  they  know  you  and  what  you  have  been  trying 
to  do  for  their  children.  You  feel  that  they  will  evaluate  freely  and  frankly  the 
experiences  you  have  attempted  to  provide.  And,  moreover,  it  will  give  you  an 
opportunity  to  tell  them  about  Peter  s Family  and  to  discuss  with  them  what 
they  would  like  you  to  do  in  answering  children’s  questions  about  the  arrival  of  a 
baby  in  a family.  So  this  time,  after  talking  over  your  plans  with  Miss  Riley, 
you  decide  to  serve  coffee  at  ten-thirty  in  the  morning  and  to  invite  the  mothers 
to  come  to  school  at  that  time.  You  are  sure  that  the  kindergarten  teacher  will  be 
responsible  for  your  children  during  the  hour  because  you  took  care  of  her 
children  last  week  when  she  served  tea  to  her  mothers  and  explained  her  plans 
for  the  school  year.  So,  planning  to  duplicate  the  invitations  tonight,  you  begin 
to  get  ready  for  one  more  meeting  with  the  mothers. 
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A Fifth  Venture  in  Parent-Teacher  Cooperation 

And  now  the  day  of  the  “coffee”  for  the  mothers  is  here.  The  children  are  in 
Miss  Evans’  room  and  you  arrange  the  folding  chairs  informally  to  encourage 
discussion.  You  see  Bill’s  mother  and  Mary’s  mother  coming  up  the  walk.  You 
remember  how  you  felt  the  first  time  you  invited  the  parents  to  school.  You 
didn’t  know  what  to  say  to  your  visitors  and  you  didn’t  know  what  to  expect 
from  them.  How  different  you  feel  now  that  the  mothers  are  free  to  talk  and  to 
ask  questions!  Each  time  you  have  had  one  of  these  meetings  the  attendance  has 
improved,  so  the  idea  must  have  been  a good  one  .after  all. 

As  the  two  mothers  come  in,  Mrs.  Adams  says,  “I  told  Mrs.  Smith  I wouldn’t 
miss  one  of  these  meetings.  I may  have  to  slight  my  housework  the  half-day 
I come  to  school,  but  I feel  it  is  definitely  worth  it.”  Mrs.  Smith  adds,  “It’s 
fine  that  a teacher  is  interested  in  how  my  Mary  acts  as  well  as  in  how  well 
she  reads.” 

Other  mothers  soon  come  and  they  greet  you  and  each  other  as  if  they  really 
appreciate  these  opportunities  to  get  together.  You  haven’t  planned  a speech 
or  a “program”  for  this  meeting.  For  the  benefit  of  the  mothers  who  have  not 
been  able  to  attend  all  of  the  meetings,  you  outline  briefly  what  you  have  been 
trying  to  accomplish  at  school,  what  course  of  action  you  have  taken,  and  what 
activities  you  have  provided.  You  then  tell  them  that  you  sincerely  want  their 
help  and  ask  them  to  tell  you  of  specific  ways  in  which  their  children  have  been 
helped  by  this  program  and  of  ways  in  which  they  might  have  been  helped  more. 

Mrs.  Robinson  starts  the  discussion  by  saying  that  if  her  child  continues  to 
improve  in  behavior  as  rapidly  as  he  has  in  the  last  few  months,  she  has  hopes 
for  him.  She  continues  laughingly,  “Frankly,  I had  begun  to  think  Henry  never 
would  learn  to  take  care  of  himself.  He  treated  his  little  sister  shamefully, 
argued  with  his  father  and  me  about  everything,  and  was  very  rude  to  his 
grandmother  when  she  came  to  the  house.  He  has  grown  a great  deal  in  the 
last  few  months,  and  I,  for  one,  am  very  appreciative.”  Several  mothers  started 
to  talk  at  once,  saying  that  they  had  noted  changed  behavior  in  their  children 
also.  You  value  these  comments,  but  you  hasten  to  say,  “You  really  shouldn’t  be 
too  concerned  if  your  children  show  some  of  the  undesirable  traits  you  have 
mentioned.  Many  of  the  characteristics  you  have  pointed  out  are  only  normal 
for  six-year-olds,  and  if  they  get  the  proper  guidance  and  help  at  home  and  at 
school  they  will  gradually  overcome  them.  But  these  ways  of  behaving  are 
some  of  the  things  we  have  been  working  on  here  at  school  and  I am  pleased 
that  it  is  beginning  to  show  up  at  home.  You  know,  it  will  take  patience  and 
understanding  from  both  you  and  your  husbands  and  continuous  work  on  my 
part  to  have  this  desirable  behavior  continue.  I will  need  all  the  help  you  can 
give  me,  for  this  kind  of  program  is  new  for  me  too.” 
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Mrs.  Booth  says,  “I  think  the  trips  these  children  have  taken  have  been  very 
worth  while.  Louise  is  always  telling  us  something  she  saw  at  the  grocery  or  at 
Mr.  Higgins’.  Incidentally,  I notice,  too,  that  she  no  longer  calls  him  ‘Old  Mr. 
Higgins.’  She  seems  to  have  learned  a great  deal  from  going  with  the  group- 
much  more  than  when  we  take  her.” 

And  then  Mrs.  Jones,  rather  hesitantly,  asks,  “Do  you  think  children  really 
learn  more  by  taking  these  trips  away  from  school  than  they  would  learn  if  they 
had  spent  that  time  reading  the  book?”  You  explain  that  by  participating  in 
group  excursions  children  learn  things  they  need  and  that  they  couldn’t  learn 
just  by  reading.  The  excursions  and  the  picnic  have  given  children  an  oppor- 
tunity to  practice  some  of  the  behavior  traits  you  have  been  stressing.  Then, 
too,  an  interesting  trip,  you  tell  Mrs.  Jones,  provides  a child  with  ideas  and 
understandings  with  which  he  can  express  himself  through  speaking,  drawing, 
painting,  and  in  various  other  ways.  You  point  out  that  a child  needs  many 
first-hand  experiences  in  order  for  his  vocabulary  to  grow  and  for  the  words 
which  he  encounters  in  reading  to  have  meaning  for  him.  You  go  on  to  tell 
Mrs.  Jones  that  the  family,  too,  can  do  much  to  enrich  the  child’s  life  and 
interests  through  planned  family  activities,  such  as  trips  to  parks,  to  the  zoo,  to 
shopping  centers,  and  to  places  in  the  community  that  are  new  to  children  and 
that  adults  take  for  granted. 

You  explain,  also,  how  much  real  planning  is  needed  for  a trip  away  from 
school.  For  example,  you  had  to  obtain  permission  to  make  the  visit  from  the 
parents  of  the  children  who  were  to  go  on  the  trip,  from  school  authorities,  and 
from  the  persons  in  charge  of  the  place  where  you  were  going.  You  discussed 
with  the  children  what  they  would  want  to  look  for  on  the  trip  and  how  they 
would  conduct  themselves  on  the  way  and  after  they  got  there.  Upon  the 
return  to  school  you  discussed  with  the  children  what  they  saw  and  evaluated 
the  trip  with  them  in  light  of  the  purposes  for  which  you  went.  Then  you  made 
provision  for  many  interesting  and  worth-while  activities  which  might  grow 
out  of  such  an  experience.  These  included  dramatizations,  writing  thank-you 
letters,  free  expression  in  forms  of  painting,  modeling  with  clay,  using  arith- 
metic and  building  with  wood. 

You  point  out  that  school  trips  and  other  such  activities  are  planned  with 
the  children  so  that  the  boys  and  girls  will  have  opportunities  to  share  in  making 
group  decisions,  opportunities  to  assume  responsibilities  and  carry  them  out,  and 
opportunities  to  grow  in  respecting  the  opinions  of  others  and  in  working 
cooperatively  and  harmoniously  with  a group.  You  go  on  to  say  that  it  isn’t 
the  facts  learned  on  the  trip  that  are  of  first  importance.  The  experiences  that 
precede  and  follow  the  trip  are  equally,  if  not  more,  important.  Through  these 
experiences  you  are  trying  to  help  the  children  grow  not  only  mentally  but 
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socially.  And  you  are  trying  to  keep  alive  that  feeling  of  wanting  to  know 
about  everything  around  them  which  young  children  have. 

Mrs.  Jones  says  that  she  never  dreamed  there  was  so  much  involved  in  taking 
the  children  on  a school  trip.  She  adds  that  she  thought  it  was  just  for  fun 
and  that  sometimes  she  rather  doubted  the  value.  “Now  I’m  convinced,”  says 
Mrs.  Jones,  “that  these  trips  are  a good  thing.  I can  see  that  children  learn 
things  they  couldn’t  learn  just  through  reading.  I only  hope  that  Raymond 
will  have  as  many  fine  experiences  during  his  remaining  years  in  school  as  he 
has  had  this  year.” 

Mrs.  Black  says  that  she  is  very  glad  to  know  what  you  have  been  trying  to 
do  at  school  this  year  but  she  wishes  that  she  might  have  known  about  it 
sooner.  If  you  had  only  had  a meeting  of  the  mothers  during  the  first  or 
second  week  of  school,  telling  them  at  that  time  what  you  were  planning  to  do 
during  the  year,  it  would  have  been  more  helpful  to  her.  She  says  that  her 
time  is  limited  because  she  spends  many  hours  daily  in  the  grocery  store. 
She  is  sure,  however,  that  she  has  been  able  to  help  her  son  more  since  she 
found  out  what  you  were  trying  to  do  for  the  boys  and  girls. 

Mrs.  Noble  remarks,  “When  our  child  starts  in  the  first  grade,  we  parents 
are  most  of  all  interested  in  how  he  gets  along  in  learning  to  read.  I have  been 
surprised  at  all  the  other  things  Dick  has  been  learning.  I have  come  to  feel 
that  they  are  just  as  important.” 

Mrs.  Sherman  suggests,  “I  wish  you  would  come  home  with  Erma  some 
evening  after  school.  She  has  been  wanting  you  to  see  the  baby.  I know 
that  it  would  take  a lot  of  your  time  to  visit  the  homes  of  all  the  children  in 
this  group,  but  I do  think  it  would  help  you  to  know  them  as  we  know  them  at 
home.”  Mrs.  Scott  speaks  up,  “I  agree  with  that.  I have  noticed  that  Norman, 
in  some  ways,  is  different  when  he  is  at  school  than  he  is  when  he  is  at  home. 
At  school  he  is  timid  and  shy.  I should  like  to  have  you  see  him  when  he’s  at 
home  with  me.  I believe  you  would  understand  him  better.  I do  know  that  we 
both  have  to  work  together  to  help  him  lose  this  self-consciousness.” 

“I  thought  the  chart  Mary  brought  home  early  in  the  year  was  the  best 
thing  I ever  saw  to  get  a child  to  help  around  home,”  says  Mrs.  Smith.  “Mary 
was  really  very  honest  and  conscientious  in  marking  only  the  items  in  which 
she  was  actually  helpful  in  the  home.  We  had  a lot  of  fun  together  marking 
the  items.  I wonder  if  it  would  be  possible  to  have  some  such  chart  in  some 
other  subjects.” 

“I  think  that  would  be  a good  idea,”  remarks  Mrs.  Jones.  “I  know  that  that 
chart  helped  Raymond  to  think  about  ways  that  he  could  help  at  home.  I 
believe  that  he  had  never  given  it  a thought  until  you  began  discussing  it  at 
school  and  he  brought  home  the  chart.” 
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Then  Mrs.  Keller  comments,  “These  meetings  have  been  fine  for  the  mothers, 
but  children  have  fathers,  too!  I know  most  of  the  fathers  are  busy  during  the 
day,  but  if  you  would  be  willing  to  have  a meeting  in  the  evening  we  would 
like  the  fathers  and  mothers  who  are  interested  to  come  to  our  home  some 
evening.  Then  we  could  talk  over  the  things  we  have  discussed  here.”  “I  know 
my  husband  would  like  that,”  remarks  Mrs.  Grant.  “He  has  said  a number  of 
times  that  he  wished  he  could  get  in  on  these  meetings.” 

Mrs.  Lewis  says,  “Betty  has  become  so  interested  in  her  grandparents  that 
she  wants  me  to  write  and  ask  them  to  visit  us  so  she  can  take  them  to  school. 
She  wants  them  to  get  acquainted  with  you  and  the  boys  and  girls.”  And 
then  she  asks,  “Would  you  mind  having  visitors?”  That  gives  you  an  oppor- 
tunity to  say  that  you  wish  more  mothers  and  fathers  would  come  to  school 
often  so  that  they  could  see  what  their  children  do  in  school.  And  you  say,  of 
course,  you  would  like  to  have  all  grandparents  visit  and  you  know  that  the 
children  would  like  it  also! 

Before  the  mothers  leave,  you  take  a few  minutes  to  show  them  the  first 
story  in  Peters  Family.  You  point  out  that  someone  will  surely  ask  “Where 
did  the  baby  come  from?”  You  explain  that  you  want  to  cooperate  with  them 
and  handle  the  question  as  they  wish.  You  are  delighted  with  the  outcome  of 
the  discussion.  The  mothers  have  agreed  that  answering  such  questions  is  the 
parents’  responsibility.  They  suggest  that,  should  the  question  arise,  you  tell 
the  children  to  ask  their  mothers.  They  are  grateful  for  your  suggestions  as  to 
how  to  answer  this  question  for  six-year-olds. 

And  now  the  mothers  have  gone  and  the  children  are  on  their  way  home  for 
lunch,  and  you  think  about  the  discussion  that  has  just  taken  place.  You  realize 
how  much  more  confidence  you  have  in  parent-teacher  cooperation  than  you 
had  a few  months  ago.  As  you  look  over  the  suggestions  from  the  mothers 
which  you  jotted  down  during  the  meeting,  you  wish  that  you  could  go  back  to 
the  beginning  of  the  year  to  start  over  again.  And  then  you  realize  that  you’ll 
have  the  children  for  the  remainder  of  the  year,  and  now  that  you  know  the 
parents,  you  and  they  can  work  together  for  the  rest  of  the  year,  as  the  children 
read  Peter  s Family.  You  reach  for  your  Teacher’s  Edition.  What  fun  you  are 
going  to  have  with  that  first  unit,  “The  New  Baby”! 
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BOOKS  TO  READ  TO  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 

The  teacher  whose  work  has  been  described  in  this  Guidebook  kept  a record 
of  the  books  and  stories  which  she  read  to  the  children  as  a means  of  further 
deepening  or  clarifying  certain  social  understandings.  She  also  summarized 
each  book  briefly  and  indicated  the  understanding  to  which  the  story  con- 
tributed and  the  point  at  which  she  had  used  it  in  connection  with  Tom  and 
Susan.  With  the  thought  that  it  might  prove  helpful  to  other  teachers,  the 
books  she  read  aloud  are  listed  here  in  the  order  in  which  she  used  them. 

Lenski,  Lois.  Now  It’s  Fall.  New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  1948. 
Through  the  experiences  of  two  small  children  the  story  shows  how  boys 
and  girls  can  have  fun  and  also  help  their  families  do  the  work  which  the 
fall  season  of  the  year  brings.  Use  after  “Tom,”  p.  5. 

Morey,  Sheena.  Pat  ’n  Penny.  Chicago:  Wilcox  and  Follett  Publishing  Co., 
1946.  The  experiences  of  Pat  ’n  Penny  are  similar  to  those  of  all  six-year- 
olds.  Through  shopping,  baking  cookies,  visiting  Grandmother  and  Grand- 
father, and  similar  activities,  the  story  shows  how  children  can  be  helpful 
and  have  fun  at  the  same  time.  Used  after  “Susan,”  p.  9. 

Evans,  Katherine.  Flowers  for  Mother.  Philadelphia:  David  McKay  Co.,  1948. 
On  Mother’s  birthday  David  and  Rosie  find  a present  for  Mother  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  they  haven’t  a penny  in  their  piggy  bank.  This  story  shows 
another  way  in  which  boys  and  girls  can  express  their  love  for  Mother. 
It  also  shows  how  two  children  working  for  a common  purpose  solve  their 
problem.  Used  after  “Mother,”  p.  13. 

Keeler,  Katherine  Southwick.  Today  with  Dede.  New  York:  Thos.  Nelson 
& Sons,  1939.  Dede  helps  her  mother  wash  and  wipe  dishes,  sweep  the 
floor,  dust,  shell  peas,  and  write  to  Grandma.  At  the  close  of  the  day 
Dede  says,  “Today  was  fun!”  Used  after  “Mother,”  p.  13. 

McCullough,  John  G.  At  Our  House.  New  York:  William  R.  Scott,  1943. 
This  book  describes  a typical  day  in  the  life  of  an  ordinary  family.  The 
pictures  show  each  member  of  the  family  group  as  he  gets  up,  contributes 
to  the  work  of  the  family  during  the  day,  and  goes  to  bed  at  night. 
Used  after  “Father,”  p.  17. 

Balet,  Jan  B.  Ned  and  Ed  and  the  Lion.  New  York:  Oxford  University  Press, 
1949.  An  unhappy  lion  on  a merry-go-round  discovers  that  happiness 
comes  to  him  as  he  helps  other  animals.  Can  be  used  with  any  of  the 
previous  stories  that  develop  the  attitude  of  helpfulness. 

Hawkins,  Quail.  A Puppy  for  Keeps.  New  York:  Holiday  House,  1943. 
David’s  wish  for  a puppy  of  his  own  comes  true.  This  story  helps  children 
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better  understand  their  own  responsibility  in  the  care  of  a pet.  Used 
after  “Jip,”  p.  21. 

Nicole.  The  Happy  Family  (A  Little  Golden  Book).  New  York:  Simon  & 
Schuster,  Inc.,  1947.  Tony  and  Peggy  and  their  mother  and  father  have 
fun  together  doing  all  of  the  everyday  things  that  a happy  family  does. 
Used  after  “Something  for  the  family ” p.  25. 

Woodcock,  Louise.  Guess  Who  Lives  Here  (A  Little  Golden  Book).  New 
York:  Simon  & Schuster,  Inc.,  1949.  Through  riddles  introducing  each 
member  of  the  family  and  the  people  and  things  which  influence  their 
daily  lives,  is  developed  a concept  of  the  family  as  a group.  Used  after 
“ Something  for  the  Family”  p.  25. 

Mitchell,  Lucy  Sprague.  “New  Clothes,”  pp.  81-86.  Child  Study  Associa- 
tion of  America,  Read-to-Me  Storybook.  New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell, 
1947.  Through  Bobby’s  visit  to  a department  store  to  be  fitted  out  in 
summer  clothing,  children  learn  of  the  various  departments  that  may  con- 
stitute this  kind  of  store.  Used  after  “ Something  Father  Wants”  p.  29. 

Combes,  Lenora  F.  Let’s  Go  Shopping  (A  Little  Golden  Book).  New  York: 
Simon  & Schuster,  Inc.,  1948.  Peter  and  Penny  visit  the  butcher  shop, 
the  drug  store,  the  grocery,  the  bakery,  the  department  store,  the  hard- 
ware store,  and  the  five-  and  ten-cent  store  to  buy  a birthday  present  for 
their  daddy.  Not  only  does  this  book  develop  understandings  of  the  items 
which  are  purchased  in  the  various  stores,  but  the  book  is  concerned  with 
the  pleasure  these  children  have  in  buying  something  for  another  member 
of  their  family.  Used  after  “ Something  Father  Wants,”  p.  29. 

Lenski,  Lois.  Surprise  for  Mother.  New  York:  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.,  1934. 
This  story  of  three  small  sisters  who  plan  and  carry  out  a surprise  for 
Mother’s  birthday  develops  an  understanding  of  the  family  fun  and  pleas- 
ure that  can  come  with  such  surprises.  Used  after  “Two  and  Two,”  p.  33. 

Flack,  Marjorie.  The  New  Pet.  Garden  City,  New  York:  Doubleday  & Co., 
1943.  Dick  and  Judy  want  a new  pet  but  are  delighted  when  Mother 
brings  home  a baby  from  the  hospital.  This  story  helps  children  under- 
stand how  families  change  in  size  and  composition.  Used  after  “Oh,  See 
the  Baby,”  p.  37. 

Shane,  Ruth  and  Harold.  The  New  Baby  (A  Little  Golden  Book).  New 
York:  Simon  & Schuster,  Inc.,  1948.  Mike  is  going  to  have  a new  baby  in 
his  family.  As  Mike  is  included  in  the  family  preparations  for  the  new 
baby,  a concept  of  wholesome  family  life  is  developed.  Mike’s  attitude 
toward  the  new  baby  emphasizes  the  strong  feelings  that  exist  between 
children  within  a family.  Used  after  “Mother,  This  Is  Jack,”  p.  41. 
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Crowninshield,  Ethel.  “Marianna’s  Baby  Carriage,”  pp.  3-15.  Surprise  for 
Sally  and  Other  Stories  (A  Little  Golden  Book).  New  York:  Simon  & 
Schuster,  Inc.,  1950.  Every  day  Marianna  takes  her  three  younger  brothers 
and  sisters  to  the  park  for  amusement.  More  than  anything  else,  she 
wants  a baby  carriage  so  that  she  won’t  have  to  carry  baby  Nicky.  How 
the  grocer  helps  her  is  a story  that  boys  and  girls  will  chuckle  over.  At  the 
same  time  they  will  be  developing  an  understanding  of  the  contribution 
that  six-year-olds  can  make  in  helping  take  care  of  younger  children  in 
the  family.  Used  after  “Where,  Oh,  Where,”  p.  45. 

Beim,  Jerrold.  The  Smallest  Boy  in  the  Class.  New  York:  Wm.  Morrow  & 
Co.,  1949.  This  story  shows  that  actual  inches  don’t  count  in  “bigness.” 
A child’s  actions  and  behavior  in  everyday  living  determine  the  contribu- 
tion that  he  makes.  Used  after  “See  What  1 Can  Make,”  p.  53. 

Beim,  L.  L.  and  Jerrold.  Two  Is  a Team.  New  York:  Harcourt,  Brace  and 
Co.,  Inc.,  1945.  Two  six-year-old  boys  discover  that  only  through  coopera- 
tion in  work  and  play  can  they  solve  their  problems.  Used  after  “One,  Two, 
Three,”  p.  57. 

Woolley,  Catherine.  David’s  Railroad.  New  York:  Wm.  Morrow  & Co., 
1949.  For  six-year-olds  who  may  become  absorbed  in  their  toys  this  is  a 
significant  story  of  a small  boy’s  obsession  with  his  electric  railroad.  David 
neglects  his  chores  and  grows  genuinely  naughty,  but  is  finally  trans- 
formed into  a solid  citizen.  Used  after  “One,  Two,  Three,”  p.  57. 

Lenski,  Lois.  Let’s  Play  House.  New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  1944. 
Through  the  creative  play  of  the  children  in  this  story  a deeper  under- 
standing of  the  family  as  a social  unit  can  be  developed.  Used  after  “A 
Baby  in  the  House,”  p.  61. 

De  Angeli,  Marguerite.  Ted  and  Nina  Go  to  the  Grocery  Store.  New  York: 
Doubleday  & Co.,  1935.  From  this  book  children  learn  how  the  family  is 
dependent  on  the  grocery  store  for  some  of  its  food.  Used  after  “Animal 
Cookies,”  p.  65. 

Lenski,  Lois.  The  Little  Farm.  New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  1942. 
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Where,  Oh,  Where?. 

What  Is  It? 

See  What  I Can  Make 
One,  Two,  Three  .... 
A Baby  in  the  House 

Animal  Cookies 

The  Chicken  Farm . . . 

A Pony,  A Pony 

Hello,  Hello 

Come,  Susan,  Come . . 
Away  in  the  Red  Car 
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Tom 


5 


Oh,  oh,  oh. 


6 


7 


Oh,  oh,  oh. 
Oh,  see. 


See,  see. 

Oh,  see  me. 
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Susan 
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Look,  oh  look. 
Look,  Tom,  look. 
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I 


11 


Look,  Tom,  look. 

Cookies,  cookies,  cookies. 


Oh,  oh,  oh. 

Oh,  see  the  cookies. 
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Mother 


13 


Work,  Tom. 

Work,  work,  work 
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MMliiMi 
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Mother,  Mother. 

Look  here,  look  here. 


Oh,  oh,  oh. 

Oh,  Tom  and  Susan. 
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Father 


17 


Look,  Tom. 

See  Father  work. 
See  me  help. 
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Come,  Tom. 

Come  and  help. 

Help  Susan  and  me. 


Look,  Father. 

Oh,  look  and  see  Tom. 

See  funny  Tom. 
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ft**. 
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Look,  Tom,  look. 

See  something  funny. 
See  funny  Jip. 
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Oh,  oh,  oh. 

Oh,  see  Jip  go. 
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Look,  Father. 

Look,  Mother,  look. 
See  something  for  Jip. 
See  Tom  help  Jip. 
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Something  for  the  Family 
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Father  said,  "Come,  Tom. 
Come,  Tom  and  Susan. 

Come  and  see  something. 

See  something  for  the  family.” 
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Susan  said,  "Look,  Jip. 

Here  is  something  for  the  family. 
See  the  family  work. 

Come,  Jip,  come. 

Come  and  help.” 
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Tom  said,  "Look,  look. 
Jip  can  help. 

See  Jip  help. 

Oh,  see  something  funny. 
Oh,  oh,  Jip  is  funny.” 
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Something  Father  Wants 
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Tom  said,  "Look  here,  Mother. 
Here  is  something  I want. 

Here  is  something  for  me. 

Oh,  Mother,  look  here.” 
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Mother  said,  "Come,  come. 

I see  something  Father  wants.” 

Susan  said,  "I  see  something. 

I see  one  for  Father. 

And  I see  one  for  Tom.” 


Mother  said,  "Look,  Susan. 

See  this  one  for  Father.” 

Tom  said,  "See  this  one. 

This  one  is  for  me. 

One  for  Father  and  one  for  me.” 
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I I 

Two  and  Two 
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"Oh,  Mother,”  said  Father. 
"Come  down,  come  down. 
Come  and  see  Tom  and  me. 
Come  and  see  this. 


See  Tom  and  me.” 


"Come  down,”  said  Tom. 
"Oh,  Mother  and  Susan. 
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Father  and  I want  you. 
Come  down  and  see. 
See  Father  and  me.” 


Susan  said,  "Here  we  come. 
Here  we  come  down.” 

"Oh,  look,”  said  Tom. 

"Two  and  two. 

Mother  and  Susan. 

Father  and  me. 

Two  and  two.” 
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Oh,  See  the  Baby 


37 


"Mother,  Mother,”  said  Tom. 
"Come  here,  come  here. 

Oh,  come  and  see  the  baby.” 

"A  baby,  a baby,”  said  Susan. 
"Oh,  see  the  baby. 

Here  is  a baby  for  Tom  and  me.” 
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"Oh,  Mother/’  said  Tom. 

"Is  the  baby  for  Susan  and  me? 
Is  the  baby  for  this  family?” 

Mother  said,  "Tom  and  Susan. 
The  baby  is  not  for  you. 

The  baby  is  not  for  this  family.” 


Susan  said,  "Oh,  Mother. 

This  family  wants  a baby. 

We  want  the  baby  to  come  here.” 

"Susan,  Susan,”  said  Mother. 
"The  baby  can  not  come  here. 
We  can  go  and  see  the  baby.” 
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Mother,  This  Is  Jack 
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"This  is  Jack,”  said  Tom. 
"Mother,  this  is  Jack. 
Jack,  this  is  my  mother.” 

"Come,  come,”  said  Jack. 
"I  want  you  to  come. 
Come  and  see  my  baby.” 
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"Come,  Mother,”  said  Susan. 
"Oh,  come  and  see  the  baby.” 

Jack  said,  "Here  we  go. 

Here  we  go  to  my  house,  my  house. 
Here  we  go  to  my  house. 

Here  we  go  to  see  my  baby.” 
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Susan  said,  "Come,  pretty  Baby. 
Come  to  Susan,  pretty  Baby.” 

"See,  see,”  said  Jack. 

"See  my  baby. 

Baby  wants  to  come  to  me. 

See  Baby  come  to  Jack.” 
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Where,  Oh,  Where? 
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Susan  said,  "Look,  Jack. 

Look,  Baby,  look. 

You  can  see  something  pretty.” 

"Where,  where?”  said  Jack. 

"I  can  not  see  something  pretty. 
Can  you  see  it,  Baby?” 
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"Look,  Baby,”  said  Susan. 
"Look,  Jack,  look.” 

Tom  said,  "Jip  sees  something. 
Look,  Baby,  look. 

See  Jip  run. 

Run,  Jip,  run,  run,  run.” 
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"Now  I see  something/’  said  Jack. 
"And  Baby  sees  it. 

We  see  something  now. 

Now  we  see  something  pretty.” 


"Oh,  oh,  oh,”  said  Susan. 
"Where  is  it  now,  Baby? 
Where  is  it  now? 

Where,  oh,  where?” 
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What  Is  It? 


49 


"What  is  it?”  Susan  said. 

"Is  it  something  for  me?” 

"This  is  for  Jack,”  said  Tom. 

"I  have  something  for  Jack.” 

Susan  said,  "What  is  it? 

Oh,  Tom,  what  is  it?” 
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"It  is  funny,”  said  Tom. 

"It  can  jump. 

Come  and  see  it  jump.” 

"Jack,  Jack,”  said  Susan. 

"Come  here,  come  here. 

Come  and  see  something  funny.” 


'''Look,  Jack,”  said  Tom. 

"Look  and  see  it  jump. 

See  it  jump  up.” 

Jack  said,  "Look,  Baby. 

See  it  jump  up. 

Oh,  see  it  jump  up.” 
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See  What  I Can  Make 
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Tom  said,  "See  this. 

See  what  I can  make. 

I can  make  something  yellow.” 

"What  is  it?”  said  Jack. 
"What  can  you  make? 

It  looks  funny. 

It  looks  funny  to  me.” 
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Susan  said,  "What  is  it? 

Oh,  Tom,  what  is  it? 

It  looks  funny. 

It  looks  funny  to  me.” 

"It  looks  funny  to  me,”  said  Tom. 
"It  looks  funny  to  me  now. 

I can  not  find  something. 

I can  not  make  it.” 
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"Oh,  look,”  said  Jack. 

"See  what  I have. 

I can  make  it.” 

"Look,  Tom,”  said  Susan. 

"See  what  Jack  can  make. 

Jack  can  make  a chicken. 

Jack  can  make  a yellow  chicken.” 
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One,  Two, 


Three 
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"Susan,  oh  Susan,”  said  Tom. 
"Come  and  help  me. 

Help  me  find  my  cars. 

I can  not  find  my  three  cars.” 

Susan  said,  "Here  is  a car. 

Look,  Tom,  I can  find  one  car. 
Here  is  one  car  for  you.” 
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"Here  is  a boat,”  said  Susan. 
"Look,  Tom,  see  this  boat. 

Now  you  have  a car  and  a boat.” 

"It  is  not  my  boat,”  said  Tom. 
"You  can  have  the  boat. 

I want  my  three  cars.” 
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"Come  here,  Tom,”  said  Susan. 
"Come  and  see  what  I see. 

Here  are  the  two  cars  you  want.” 

"Oh,  Baby,”  said  Tom. 

"I  have  one  and  you  have  two. 
One,  two,  three,  one,  two,  three. 
Look  and  see. 

Three  cars  for  me.” 

& 
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A Baby  in  the  House 


61 


" Mother,  Mother,”  said  Susan. 
"Come  and  see  what  we  have. 

It  is  something  for  this  family.” 

"Come  here,  Father,”  said  Tom. 
"We  have  a baby  in  this  family. 
We  have  a big  family  now. 

See  what  a big  family  we  have.” 
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"Look,  Mother,”  said  Susan. 
"We  have  a baby  in  this  house. 
We  have  a baby  in  this  family. 
We  are  a big  family  now.” 

"Tom  and  Susan,”  said  Father. 
"The  baby  is  in  one  family. 

You  are  in  this  family. 

We  do  not  have  a baby.” 
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Mother  said,  "Look,  Tom  and  Susan. 
You  can  play  family. 

You  can  play  you  are  a family.” 

"I  can  play  Mother,”  said  Susan. 
"Tom  can  play  Father. 

We  can  play  we  are  a family. 

We  can  play  we  have  a baby.” 
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Animal  Cookies 


"Look  here,”  said  Mother. 

"Here  are  animal  cookies  for  you. 
Susan  gets  one. 

Tom  gets  one. 

And  here  is  one  for  Jack.” 

"See  what  I have,”  said  Susan. 
"Look,  Tom,  a cookie  chicken.” 
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''See  what  I have,”  said  Tom. 
"Here  is  a cookie  cow. 

See  my  funny  cookie  cow.” 

"I  have  a funny  one,”  said  Jack. 
"What  is  this  one? 

What  is  this  funny  cookie?” 
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"A  pig,”  said  Susan. 

"You  have  a cookie  pig. 

Oh,  see  the  funny  pig.” 

"Oh,  oh,  oh,”  said  Jack. 

"See  the  animal  cookies. 

A chicken  and  a cow. 

And  a funny,  funny  pig.” 
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The  Chicken  Farm 
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Mother  said,  "Look,  Jack. 

Look,  Tom  and  Susan. 

See  the  chickens. 

This  is  a big  chicken  farm.” 

"Oh  my,  oh  my,”  said  Tom. 
"Big  chickens  and  little  chickens. 
See  the  yellow  chickens.” 
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"Jump  out,”  said  Mother. 
"Jump  out,  jump  out. 

I want  to  get  something  here.” 

"Oh,  Mother,”  said  Susan. 

"See  the  big  mother  chickens. 
See  the  little  baby  chickens. 
See  the  yellow  baby  chickens.” 
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Mother  said,  "Come,  Tom. 

Come,  Jack  and  Susan. 

We  have  to  go  now.” 

"Look,  Mother,”  said  Susan. 
"Look  what  Jack  and  I have.” 

"And  look  what  I have,”  said  Tom. 
"Look  what  we  have. 

You  have  something  to  eat. 

We  have  something  funny.” 
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A Pony,  A Pony 
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"Look  where  we  are,”  said  Mother. 
"Do  you  see  what  I see? 

Do  you  want  to  go  in  here?” 

"Oh,  Mother,  Mother,”  said  Tom. 

"I  see  a pony,  a pony. 

Do  you  see  the  little  black  pony?” 

Jack  said,  "Jump  out,  jump  out. 

I want  to  see  the  pony.” 
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"Look,  Susan,”  said  Tom. 

"See  Jack  and  me  go  fast.” 

Jack  said,  "Go,  black  pony. 

Go,  black  pony,  go  fast. 

We  want  to  go  fast,  fast,  fast. 
Go,  go,  go,  black  pony.” 

"Look,  Mother,  look,”  said  Susan. 
"See  the  yellow  pony.” 
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Mother  said,  "Jump  up,  Susan. 
Jump  up  here. 

Here  is  the  yellow  pony/’ 

"A  yellow  pony  for  Susan,"  said  Tom. 
"A  blue  pony  for  Jack. 

And  a black  pony  for  me. 

Here  we  go,  one,  two,  three." 
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Hello,  Hello 
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"Oh,  Tom,  Tom,”  said  Susan. 
"Grandfather  is  here. 

Look,  Grandfather  is  here.” 

"Hello,  Tom,”  said  Grandfather, 
"Hello,  Susan,  hello,  hello. 

Look  what  I have  for  you.” 
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Tom  said,” Where  is  Grandmother? 
Is  Grandmother  here?” 

"Hello,  Tom,”  said  Grandmother. 
"Hello,  Tom  and  Susan. 

See  what  I have  for  you.” 
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Father  said,  "Now  we  can  eat. 
Look  what  we  have  here.” 

"See  this,  Father,”  said  Tom. 
"We  have  this  to  eat.” 

Susan  said,  "See  this,  Father. 
We  have  this  to  eat.” 

"And  a big  chicken,”  said  Mother. 
"A  big  chicken  for  a big  family. 
A big  chicken  to  eat  now.” 
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Come,  Susan,  Come 
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"Come,  Susan,  come,”  said  Tom. 
"We  have  to  go  to  the  farm. 
Come  and  get  in  the  red  car.” 

"Oh,  Mother,”  said  Susan. 

"I  do  not  want  to  go. 

I do  not  want  to  go  to  the  farm.” 
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"Come,  Susan,”  said  Grandmother. 
"Come  and  see  the  cows  and  pigs. 
Come  and  see  the  pony  we  have.” 

Susan  said,  "Oh,  Grandmother. 

I do  not  want  to  see  the  cows. 

I do  not  want  to  see  the  pigs. 

I do  not  want  to  see  the  pony.” 
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Grandfather  said,  "Come,  Susan. 
Come  and  see  the  baby  animals. 
We  have  baby  pigs  now. 

And  little  yellow  chickens. 

You  can  have  a little  chicken.” 

"Can  I?”  said  Susan. 

"Can  I have  a baby  chicken? 

A little  yellow  baby  chicken? 

Oh,  I want  a baby  chicken.” 
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Away  in  the  Red  Car 
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"Hop  in  the  car,”  said  Grandfather. 
"Hop,  hop,  hop. 

Hop  in  the  big  red  car.” 

"Here  I go,”  said  Susan. 

"Here  I go  in  the  big  red  car. 
Here  I go  to  get  a baby  chicken. 
A little  yellow  baby  chicken.” 
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"Oh,  look,”  said  Susan. 

"Baby  wants  to  go. 

Baby  wants  to  go  in  the  car.” 

"Oh,  Baby,”  said  Jack. 

"You  can  not  go. 

Look  here,  Baby. 

We  can  play  ball.” 
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"Play  ball,  Baby,”  said  Jack. 
"See  the  big  blue  ball. 

Here  comes  the  blue  ball. 
Here  it  comes. 

Get  the  blue  ball. 

Get  the  big  blue  ball.” 
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Tom  said,  "Away  we  go. 

I want  to  get  to  the  farm. 

I want  to  see  the  cows  and  pigs. 
I want  to  see  the  pony.” 

"Away  we  go,”  said  Susan. 
"Away  we  go  in  the  red  car. 
Away  we  go  to  the  farm. 

I want  to  see  the  baby  animals. 
I want  to  get  a baby  chicken.” 
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TO  THE  TEACHER 


Tom  and  Susan  (a  Social  Development  Primer)  is  the  first 
book  in  the  Social  Studies  Program  of  the  Curriculum  Founda- 
tion Series.  The  social  growth,  the  understandings,  and  the  be- 
havior traits  emphasized  in  each  story  are  listed  on  pages  92-95. 

Tom  and  Susan  contains  the  79  different  words  that  are  listed 
below.  For  children  who  have  completed  the  three  Pre-Primers 
of  The  New  Basic  Reading  Program  of  the  Curriculum  Founda- 
tion Series  52  words  will  be  known.  The  remaining  27  words 
printed  in  boldface  type  are  from  the  Primer  vocabulary  of  The 
New  Basic  Reading  Program. 

VOCABULARY  LIST 


5.  Tom 

26.  said 

47.  run 

68.  pig 

6.  oh 

27.  is 

48.  now 

69.  farm 

7.  see 

28.  can 

49.  what 

70.  little 

8.  me 

29.  wants 

50.  have 

71.  out 

9.  Susan 

30.  I 

51.  jump 

72.  eat 

10.  look 

31.  one 

52.  up 

73.  pony 

11.  cookies 

32.  this 

53.  make 

74.  black 

12.  the 

33.  two 

54.  yellow 

75.  fast 

13.  Mother 

34.  down 

55.  find 

76.  blue 

14.  work 

35.  you 

56.  chicken 

77.  hello 

15.  here 

36.  we 

57.  three 

78.  Grandfather 

16.  and 

37.  baby 

58.  cars 

79.  Grandmother 

17.  Father 

38.  a 

59.  boat 

80. 

18.  help 

39.  not 

60.  are 

81. 

19.  come 

40.  to 

61.  in 

82.  red 

20.  funny 

41.  Jack 

62.  big 

83. 

21.  J ip 

42.  my 

63.  do 

84. 

22.  something 

43.  house 

64.  play 

85.  away 

23.  go 

44.  pretty 

65.  animal 

86.  hop 

24.  for 

45.  where 

66.  gets 

87.  ball 

25.  family 

46.  it 

67.  cow 

88. 

89. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  UNDERSTANDINGS  AND 
BEHAVIOR  TRAITS 


In  guiding  the  social  development  of  children  we  are  con- 
cerned with  two  aspects  of  growth.  On  the  one  hand  we  must 
consider  desirable  patterns  of  acting  and  reacting  in  democratic 
group  living.  On  the  other  hand  we  must  give  attention  to  the 
understandings  out  of  which  attitudes  and  behavior  grow. 

Tom  and  Susan 1 and  its  accompanying  guidebook  present 
learning  experiences  which  will  help  children  move  from  de- 
pendence on  others  toward  independence  in  solving  problems 
involved  in  group  living.  This  program  contributes  to  children’s 
social  growth  in  moving  from  absorption  in  self  toward  concern 
for  and  service  to  others.  It  promotes  appreciation  of  the  inter- 
relationship of  individuals  in  family,  school,  and  community 
groups,  and  guides  children  in  making  a beginning  in  carrying 
their  share  of  responsibility  in  such  groups. 

The  stories  provide  a springboard  for  discussion,  dramatic 
play,  and  other  learning  activities  which  contribute  to  significant 
understandings  and  behavior  traits.  Children  find  it  easy  to 
identify  themselves  with  Tom  and  Susan,  the  central  characters 
in  the  stories,  because  the  problems  met  by  these  characters  are 
similar  to  those  which  children  of  this  age  meet  from  day  to  day. 

The  first  eight  stories  center  attention  on  the  family  group  of 
which  Tom  and  Susan  are  a part.  In  the  ninth  story  a new 
family  moves  in  next  door  and  the  emphasis  for  the  following 
six  stories  shifts  to  the  relationship  between  the  two  neighboring 
families.  The  three  succeeding  stories  are  concerned  with  the 
relation  of  the  family  to  the  larger  community.  In  the  last  three 
stories  the  concept  of  the  family  is  enlarged  to  include  grand- 
parents. 

1 Other  books  in  this  program  are  Peter  s Family,  Hello  David,  Someday 
Soon,  New  Centerville,  and  Cross-Country,  published  by  Scott,  Foresman 
and  Company. 
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STORY  THEME 

Tom  (pp.  5-8) 

Tom  solves  a simple  personal  prob- 
lem independently  while  helping 
with  work  in  the  yard. 

Susan  (pp.  9-12) 

Susan  creates  a problem  while  cut- 
ting out  cookies  in  the  kitchen. 
Mother  (pp.  13-16) 

Tom  and  Susan  create  a problem  by 
leaving  their  room  “at  sixes  and  sev- 
ens.” However,  they  work  out  the 
solution  together  and  straighten  the 
room  as  a surprise  for  Mother. 

Father  (pp.  17-20) 

Tom  creates  a problem  by  scattering 
ashes  while  helping  Father  clean  out 
the  living-room  fireplace, 
jip  (pp.  21-24) 

Jip,  the  pet  dog  of  Tom  and  Susan, 
creates  a problem  when  he  gets  in 
the  way  of  a bucket  of  water  that 
Father  throws  out  while  washing 
the  car. 

Something  for  the  Family  (pp.  25-28) 
Father  brings  home  an  electric  pop- 
corn popper  that  creates  work  but 
provides  fun  for  the  whole  family 
and  also  for  Jip. 

Something  Father  Wants  (pp.  29-32) 
Mother  and  the  two  children  go 
shopping  together.  They  buy  a 
shirt  for  Father  and  find  a matching 
one  for  Tom  at  the  department  store. 
Two  and  Two  (pp.  33-36) 

Tom  and  Father  prepare  a surprise 
only  to  be  surprised  in  turn  by 
Mother  and  Susan. 

Oh,  See  the  Baby  (pp.  37-40) 

A new  family  moves  into  the  house 
next  door.  There  is  a baby  in  this 
family  and  a boy  younger  than  Tom 
and  Susan. 

Mother,  This  Is  Jack  (pp.  41-44) 
Tom  and  Susan  make  friends  with 
Jack,  the  new  boy  next  door,  and 
through  him  initiate  a friendship  be- 
tween the  two  families. 


UNDERSTANDINGS 

Children  can  contribute  to  the  work 
involved  in  keeping  the  yard  attrac- 
tive. 

Children  can  contribute  to  the  prep- 
aration of  food  for  the  family. 

Children  can  contribute  to  the  work 
of  keeping  the  home  or  the  class- 
room neat  and  clean. 

Children  can  plan  surprises  for  adult 
members  of  the  family. 

Children  can  contribute  to  the  work 
which  having  a fireplace  in  the  home 
necessitates. 

Children  can  contribute  to  the  work 
of  keeping  the  family  car  clean. 
Families  can  work  together  as  a 
group.  Having  a pet  involves  re- 
sponsibility. 

A family  is  a father,  mother,  and 
children. 

Children  can  contribute  to  the  work 
involved  in  family  fun. 

Clothes  can  be  purchased  at  stores 
where  clothing  is  sold. 

Children  can  participate  in  the  selec- 
tion of  clothing. 

Children  can  share  with  adults  in 
planning  surprises  for  other  mem- 
bers of  the  family. 

Children  are  often  different  ages  in 
different  families. 

Families  move  from  one  house  to 
another. 

Children  within  a family  have  close 
family  ties. 

Children  should  feel  responsible  for 
introducing  friends  to  their  parents. 
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SOCIAL  GROWTH 


BEHAVIOR  TRAITS 


Moving  from  dependence  on  others 
toward  independence  in  solving  per- 
sonal problems. 

Moving  from  dependence  on  others 
toward  independence  in  solving  a 
problem  cooperatively. 

Moving  from  absorption  in  self  to- 
ward cooperation  in  solving  a com- 
mon problem  and  performing  a serv- 
ice to  other  members  of  the  family. 


Moving  from  absorption  in  self  to- 
ward cooperation  in  solving  a prob- 
lem. 

Moving  from  absorption  in  self  to 
concern  for  pets. 


Moving  from  absorption  in  self  to- 
ward participating  in  a family-group 
enterprise. 


Moving  from  absorption  in  self  to- 
ward taking  pleasure  in  doing  some- 
thing for  other  members  of  the 
family. 

Moving  from  absorption  in  self  to- 
ward enjoying  a turning  of  the 
tables. 

Moving  from  absorption  in  one’s  own 
family  to  an  interest  in  a neighbor- 
ing family. 


Moving  from  absorption  in  self  to- 
ward acceptance  of  close  ties  within 
another  family  group. 


Solving  a personal  problem  inde- 
pendently. 


Working  together  on  the  solution  of 
a problem. 

Working  together  on  the  solution  of 
a problem. 

Assuming  responsibility  for  and  shar- 
ing in  the  work  of  the  home. 


Sharing  responsibility  and  working 
together. 


Working  together  as  a family  group. 
Assuming  responsibility  for  care  of 
pets. 


Contributing  to  the  work  involved 
in  family  fun. 


Taking  pleasure  in  buying  something 
for  another  member  of  the  family. 


Enjoying  family  surprises  or  secrets 
even  when  the  tables  are  turned. 


Taking  an  interest  in  another  family 

group- 


introducing  friends  to  one’s  own 
family  and  enjoying  their  families. 
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STORY  THEME 

Where,  Oh,  Where?  (pp.  45-48) 
Susan  shares  her  new  bubble  blower 
with  Jack  and  the  baby. 

What  Is  It?  (pp.  49-52) 

Tom  brings  a toy  to  Jack,  who  in 
turn  shares  it  with  the  baby. 

See  What  I Can  Make  (pp.  53-56) 
Tom  is  unsuccessful  in  putting  to- 
gether a puzzle  that  Jack  completes. 
One,  Two,  Three  (pp.  57-60) 

Susan  attempts  to  help  Tom  find 
three  little  cars  he  has  lost,  but  Baby 
unknowingly  solves  this  problem. 

A Baby  in  the  House  (pp.  61-64) 
When  Baby  is  left  with  Tom  and 
Susan  a problem  is  created  because 
Tom  and  Susan  want  a baby  in  their 
family. 

Animal  Cookies  (pp.  65-68) 

When  the  children  go  with  Mother 
to  the  grocery  store  she  buys  a box 
of  animal  cookies  for  each  child. 

The  Chicken  Farm  (pp.  69-72) 
Mother  takes  Tom,  Susan,  and  Jack 
with  her  to  a chicken  farm  where 
she  buys  eggs  for  the  family. 

A Pony,  A Pony  (pp.  73-76) 

The  children  go  to  a nearby  amuse- 
ment park,  where  the  boys  ride  on 
a real  pony.  Susan  spies  another 
kind  of  pony  and  all  three  ride  on 
the  merry-go-round. 

Hello,  Hello  (pp.  77-80) 

Grandfather  and  Grandmother  come 
to  visit  Tom  and  Susan,  who  wel- 
come their  grandparents  enthusiasti- 
cally. 

Come,  Susan,  Come  (pp.  81-84) 
Susan  creates  a problem  because  of 
her  reluctance  to  go  with  Tom  and 
her  grandparents  to  the  farm. 

Away  in  the  Red  Car  (pp.  85-89) 

As  Tom  and  Susan  leave  for  the 
farm  the  baby  creates  a problem  by 
wanting  to  go  along.  Jack  solves  this 
by  diverting  the  baby’s  attention. 


UNDERSTANDINGS 

Children  of  different  ages  can  play 
together  happily. 

Children  can  give  gifts  to  youngsters 
in  other  families. 

Children  of  different  ages  can  work 
on  a common  project  together. 

Children  help  the  family  when  they 
recover  lost  articles  that  represent  an 
expenditure  of  family  funds. 

Children  are  members  of  individual 
family  groups. 

Children  can  help  by  caring  for 
younger  children. 

Families  must  have  food,  some  of 
which  is  bought  at  a grocery  store. 


Some  of  the  food  families  use  can 
be  bought  at  a farm. 


The  community  provides  parks  of 
different  kinds  for  recreation. 
Children  can  be  of  help  in  the  com- 
munity by  picking  everything  up 
after  a picnic. 

Children  belong  to  family  groups, 
which  include  grandparents. 
Children  have  four  grandparents. 


It  is  frequently  necessary  for  chil- 
dren as  well  as  adults  to  do  things 
they  do  not  want  to  do. 

Even  a three-year-old  can  help  solve 
a problem  involving  children  and 
adults. 
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SOCIAL  GROWTH 

Moving  from  absorption  in  self  to- 
ward concern  for  younger  children. 

Moving  toward  appreciation  of  the 
pleasure  found  in  giving. 

Moving  toward  appreciation  of  the 
abilities  of  a younger  child. 

Moving  toward  appreciation  of  inter- 
relationships of  members  of  the 
family. 

Moving  toward  realization  that  we 
cannot  always  do  what  we  want 
to  do. 


Moving  toward  appreciation  of  the 
interrelationships  of  the  family  and 
the  people  in  grocery  stores. 

Moving  toward  appreciation  of  the 
interrelationships  of  the  family  and 
the  people  on  farms. 

Moving  toward  appreciation  of  the 
interrelationships  of  the  family  and 
the  provisions  which  the  community 
makes  for  recreation. 


Moving  toward  realization  of  the 
relationship  between  parents  and 
grandparents. 

Moving  from  absorption  in  self  to- 
ward participating  constructively  in 
solving  a family  problem. 

Moving  from  absorption  in  self  to- 
ward consideration  of  what  is  best 
in  a group  situation. 


BEHAVIOR  TRAITS 

Giving  pleasure  to  younger  children. 


Taking  pleasure  in  giving  a gift  to 
a friend. 

Being  willing  to  accept  help  gra- 
ciously. Respecting  and  appreciating 
the  contributions  of  others. 
Assuming  responsibility  for  recover- 
ing lost  articles. 


Adjusting  to  a situation  which  can- 
not be  changed  at  the  time. 


Assuming  responsibility  for  desirable 
behavior  while  at  stores  in  the  com- 
munity. 

Changing  one’s  attitude  toward  peo- 
ple and  the  work  they  do. 


Enjoying  community  provisions  for 
recreation  and  assuming  personal  re- 
sponsibility for  the  care  of  public 
property. 


Enjoying  the  participation  of  grand- 
parents in  the  family  group. 


Adjusting  personal  desires  in  the  so- 
lution of  a family  problem. 


Helping  another  adjust  to  what  is 
best  for  the  group. 
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